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The  Suiv-Tifncs  clicks  with  the  IPP 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  been  named  1972  News¬ 
paper  of  the  Year  by  the  Illinois  Press  Photographers 
Association  for  its  well-balanced  coverage  of  news, 
features  and  sports  assignments,  representing  the  work 
of  the  entire  photographic  staff. 


Jack  Dykinga,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  takes 
IPPA  woman’s  world 
award,  runner-up  and 
honorable  mention  in 
other  categories. 


We  appreciate  this  recognition  by  the  IPPA  and  pledge 
our  continuing  efforts  toward  editorial  and  graphic 
excellence. 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Jack  Lenahan  wins  the 
top  prize  in  the  general 
news  category  and  two 
honorable  mentions. 


WE’VE  DONE 
IT  AGAIN 

Copley  News  Service,  first  with  a  common- 
sense  camera  ready  service,  now  offers 
Daily  Scanner  Ready  Copy  for  the  newspaper 
that  is  looking  ahead  and  interested  in 
saving  money. 

We  have  daily  scanner  ready  news  and 
feature  copy  in  Courier  12  type  face, 
perfectly  compatible  to  the  ECRM  system  in 
Optical  Character  Recognition,  and  to  most 
other  systems  using  Courier  12.  This  means 
CNS  copy  is  ideal  for  95  percent  of  news¬ 
papers  turning  to  the  dollar  saving 
scanner  ready  process. 

Join  the  family  of  more  than  1,000  Copley 
News  Service  newspaper  users.  CNS  keeps 
you  out  in  front  with  technology  that  saves 
you  money.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect: 

P.  O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  California  92112  / 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego  / 

Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041 


So  far  this  year 
Gannett^  "GoTeam” 
flew 150,000 miles 
sharing  company  secrets. 


By  invitation  only. 


We’re  not  a  company  of  rules.  But  we’ve  got  a  cou¬ 
ple  we  never  bend. 

We  insist  local  editors  and  publishers  call  the 
shots  locally.  Making  their  papers  grow  in  the 
only  way  that  makes  sense.  By  becoming  better 
newspapers.  Which  brings  us  to  rule  two;  support 
them  when  they  need  it  with  group  assets,  group 
skills. 

Enter  the  Gannett  “GO  Team,”  our  four-man 
group  marketing  staff.  They  go  where  invited, 
and  invited  they’ve  been.  Telling  how  Burlington 
boosted  circulation  and  Boise  upped  ad  linage. 
Explaining  a  public  service  program  bom  in  West¬ 
chester  that  might  help  readers  in  Elmira.  Above 
all,  relating  new  ideas  to  specific  needs.  What 
they  leave  in  their  wake  is  inspiration  for  whole¬ 


some  intramural  competition.  The  kind  that 
keeps  them  in  the  lead. 

\^at  goes  for  group  marketing,  goes  for  pro¬ 
duction,  finance,  personnel,  news  gathering.  Fact 
is,  we  think  we’ve  assembled  the  best  group  staff 
in  the  business  to  help  local  editors  and  publishers 
make  their  local  papers  better.  And  that’s  good 
for  our  readers,  their  community,  and  Gannett. 

As  newspapers,  we’re  judged  daily  by  our  read¬ 
ers.  As  businessmen,  you  can  judge  us  by  sending 
for  a  copy  of  our  annual  report  and  our  most  re¬ 
cent  quarterly  statement. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

55  Exchange  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Gannett 


GANNETT  PACIFIC  •  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver¬ 
tiser  •  Pacific  Daily  News  and  Pacific  Dateline,  Guam 

FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS  *  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Enquirer  and  News  *  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash  ,  Herald  •  Boise,  Idaho,  Statesman  •  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  and  Courier 
•  Lansing,  Mich.,  State  Journal  •  Marion,  Ind.,  Chronicle-Tribune  •  Olympia,  Wash., 
Daily  Olympian 

McClure  newspapers  •  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press  •  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Public 
Opinion 

WESTCHESTER,  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  •  Mamaroneck,  N.Y..  Daily  Times  • 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  Daily  Argua  •  New  Rochelle,  N.Y„  Standard  Star  •  Nyack- 
Rockland,  N  Y..  Journal-News  •  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  Daily  Item  •  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
Daily  News  •  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Reporter  Dispatch  •  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Herald  States¬ 
man  •  Ossining,  N.Y.,  Citizen-Register 

CALIFORNIA  •  San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram  *  San  Bernardino  Sun 


CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford  Times 

FLORIDA  •  Cocoa  Today  •  Fort  Myers  News-Press  •  Melbourne  Times  •  Pensacola 
Journal  •  Pensacola  News  •  Titusville  Star-Advocate 

ILLINOIS  •  Danville  Commercial-News  •  Rockford  Morning  Star  •  Rockford 
Register-Republic 

MICHIGAN  •  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY  •  Camden  Courier-Post  •  Plainfield  Courier-News 

NEW  YORK  •  Beacon  News  ■  Binghamton  Evening  Press  *  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin 

•  Elmira  Star-Gazette  (Morning  &  Evening)  •  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  •  Ithaca 

Journal  •  Newburgh  Evening  News  •  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  •  Rochester  Democrat 

and  Chronicle  ■  Rochester  Times-Union  *  Utica  Daily  Press  *  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

TENNESSEE  *  Nashville  Banner 

TEXAS  •  El  Paso  Times 

WEST  VIRGINIA  *  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  *  Huntington  Advertiser 


The  biggest  ad  medium  gets  bigger. 

The  latest  figures  are  in.  The  nation’s  1700+  newspapers 
have  left  their  competition  even  further  behind  in  ad  reve¬ 
nues.  Our  whopping  $1.5  billion  showing  is  $190  million  over 
the  same  quarter  in  ’71.  A  14.4%  rate  of  gain,  it’s  nearly 
double  the  8%  increase  enjoyed  by  TV  and  magazines.  But 
really  that’s  no  great  surprise.  Aren’t  you  among  the  78% 
of  Americans  who  read  at  least  one  paper  per  day? 


Greatest  Advance  Since  the 
Typewriter  was  Invented! 
Ho  More  Smeary  Erasing- 
Covers  Mistakes  Instantly, 
Permanently! 


SELF-CORRECTING 
TYPEWRITER  RIBBON! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union.  Pflster  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte.  N.C. 

1 1-12— West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 

13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20-23— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale. 

20-23 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 
Hyannis,  Hyannls,  Mass. 

25-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27-29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whlteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 


Most  exciting,  needed  advance  since  the  typewriter  was  invented!  As 
of  this  moment,  every  messy,  smudgy,  smeary  typewriter  eraser  in  thr 
world  hits  the  scrap  heap  for  good.  No  more  erasing— ever!  Bottom 
half  of  miracle  ribbon  is  like  a  magic  wand  that  makes  errors  disappear 
before  your  eyes.  To  make  corrections,  just  back  space,  shift  ribbon 
selector  and  retype  error.  Presto!  White  ink  makes  error  completely 
invisible.  Order  extra  ribbons  for  friends.  This  is  one  gift  they'll  love 
you  for!  No  CODs. 


MAIL  ORDER  MART.  Oapt.  14 
2701  Starlington  Road,  Suite  132 
Monroe.  Louisiana  71201 

Please  send  me  the  quantity  of  ribbons  checked  below.  If  not  satisfied, 
I  will  return  ribbons  within  10  days  for  full  refund. 

□  1  ribbon  $3.50  □  2  ribbons  $6.00 


Brand  Name  of  Typewriter— 
n  Standard  C  Electric  C  Portable 

Name _ 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 


\  I  YOU’RE  NO 

DUMMY!  / 

I 


j)RDEJ_ YOUR  j)_WN_E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TOOAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  50  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  { 

I  I 

I  Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher:  I 

*  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  * 

*  Name  .  j 

I  Address  .  I 

I  City  . State . Zip .  I 

!  Company  .  J 

*  Nature  of  Business  .  I 

I  □  Remittance  enclosed  $10  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada—  I 

J  All  other  countries,  $25  a  year,  g 


SEPTEMBER 

7-8 — SNPA  Circulators’  Symposium.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7- 10 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 9 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  Des  Moines. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9 —  Minnesota  AP  Association.  Rochester. 

9-10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn. 
Decatur. 

9-10— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

9- 13 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian, 
Halifax. 

10- 12 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Park 

Plaza  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn.  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Hotel,  Ocean 
City. 

15— 17— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

16—  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

17—  South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Madison. 

17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Parliament  House. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

17-20 — INPA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port. 
Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20^ — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

19-20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meeting.  Holiday  Inn 
East,  Springfield. 

21-22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union, 
Wash. 

21-23 — INPA  seminar.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

21- 23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Motor-Inn, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

22- 24-— Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 24 — North  Dakota  Ap  Association.  Dickinson. 

24- 27 — INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Plaza,  Miami.  Fla. 
24-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Sheraton 

Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29- 30— Nebraska  AP  meeting.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I— AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Hollenden  House,  Cleveland. 

OCTOBER 

1-3— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park,  W.  Va. 
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You  can  have  the  circulation  secrets 

A 

of  America’s  most  successful  county  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 


We  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you.  We 
don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can  tell 
you  how  we  make  money  and  get 
circulation  in  Lapeer  County.  And 
we’re  betting  the  $875.00  price  of  this  ad 
the  same  methods  will  work  for  you.  We 
hope  you’ll  bet  $65... and  if  it’s  a  bad  bet 
you  can  have  your  money  back. 

We’ll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use... renewal  letters,  news  stories, 
ads,  special  promotions,  premiums. 
We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it,  when  we 
use  it,  and  the  results  we  get.  We’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  on  your  own 
subscription  contest  without  the  use  of 
outside  promoters  (our  last  contest  got 
us  774  new  subscribers  and  twice  that 
many  renewals  at  a  new  cost  of  less 
than  $1  each  for  the  new  ones  and  half 
that  for  the  renewals). 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscriptions 
and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get  new 
subscribers.  We’ll  tell  you  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  shoppers.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies 
(like  where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for  26 
cents  a  lb.).  We’ll  tell  you  about  our 
special  editions,  TV  guides,  and  other 
circulation  and  revenue  builders. 


"Paid  for  itself  in  2  weeks. "  —  Chan 
Harris,  Door  Co.  Advocate,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

"One  of  the  finest  packages  for 
newspaper  advertising  /  have  ever 
seen."  —Alien  Verachtert,  St. 
Charles  Jll.\  Chronicle. 

"Well  worth  the  price.  Thanks  for  all 
your  help."  —John  Anderson, 
Citizen-Press,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

"65  well  spent  and  you  can  quote 
me."  —Alien  Verachtert,  St. 
Charles  I///.]  Chronicle. 

"Biggest  value  for  $65  I  have  ever 
encountered  in  any  field.  Just  one 
or  two  of  your  ideas  will  more  than 
return  the  cost."  —Fredric  Greaser, 
Montclarion  Publications,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

"A  delight  to  read,  well-planned, 
informative  and  useful.  The  deferred 
subscription  income  tax  gimmick 
will  save  us  $  12,000  in  taxes  on  2  of 
our  papers."  —Frank  Beaumont, 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Here’s  our  record 

•  18,064  ABC  circulation  in  a  town  of  6,4(X)  and  a  county  of  53,000  (greatest 
saturation  of  an  entire  county  by  any  newspaper  in  Michigan,  daily  or 
weekly).  It  was  achieved  against  the  competition  of  3  other  weeklies  in  our 
county,  a  radio  station  in  our  town,  and  7  dailies  in  adjoining  counties. 

•  Subscription  price  of  $6  ($10  out-of-county)  and  newsstand  price  of  20 
cents. 

•  123  newsstands  that  pay  the  wholesale  price  of  16  cents  for  our  papers  and 
sell  an  average  of  9,300  a  week. 

•  Subscription  income  of  $23,147  in  2  months  when  we  gave  advance  notice 
of  a  price  increase.  Income  of  $6,700  from  1  mailing  of  2,200  price  increase 
notices.  (And  it  was  all  ours!  No  outside  promoters  were  hired). 

•  Three  competing  shoppers  driven  out  of  business  during  the  past  25  years 
(no  shoppers  in  our  county  now). 


As  a  special  bonus,  we  send  you  21 
pages  of  tax-saving,  business-building 
and  management  ideas  for  community 
newspapers.  There’s  also  a  folder 
explaining  our  advertising  salesmen’s 
bonus  program  we  spent  5  years 
developing.  Another  gives  you  our 
“Clerk  of  the  Week,”  promotion  that 
got  us  12  fast  and  easy  page  ads.  We  tell 
you  how  we  get  our  2  pages  of  directory 
advertising  and  8  pages  of  classified 
advertising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($10)  subscription  to  The 

County  Press— a  newspaper  that 


averages  60  pages  a  week,  that  has 
won  48  first-place  awards  in  state  and 
national  competition.  You’ll  see 
modern  6-column  format,  offset 
printing  from  our  own  central  print¬ 
ing  plant,  frequent  retail  promotions, 
special  sections  and  scores  of  ideas 
for  ads  and  feature  stories. 

•  Reprint  privileges  of  our  prize-win¬ 
ning  features  and  columns. 

•  Consultation  service  by  mail  or  phone 
for  your  individual  problems. 

•  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  921  other  buyers  this  is  the  best 
package  of  circulation  and  manage¬ 
ment  help  for  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

•  A  service  completely  revised  and 
updated  for  1972.  You  get  20  percent 
more  material  and  new  ideas. 


Bob  Myers,  Publisher 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service.  I  am  enclosing  $65 
under  your  moneyback  guarantee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material, 
and  reprint  anything  from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree 
that  the  material  sent  me  will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others. 

Name . 

Newspaper  . 

Address . 


The  lapeer  Countg  f  rcs$ 

Amarica'f  Largest  Rural  Waakly  •  Lapaar,  Michigan  •  Ph  313-664*2961 


Over  400  Landmark 
employees  have  been 
back  to  school 


Landmark 

Leadership: 


In  the  past  five  years  more  than  400  Landmark 
employees  have  returned  to  classrooms  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  across  the  country.  At  full 
pay,  of  course. 

Many  have  attended  special  schools,  studying 
management  or  technical  subjects  specifically  re¬ 
lated  to  their  work.  Others  have  simply  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  company’s  liberal  tuition  refund 
program,  under  which  any  employee  with  at  least 
six  months  service  may  enroll  in  liberal  arts  studies 
of  his  choice  at  any  recognized  institution.  Pro¬ 
vided  a  suitable  grade  level  is  maintained.  Land¬ 
mark  pays  the  full  cost. 

The  company  expended  well  over  $125,000  on 
this  program  during  the  past  five  years  in  20  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  10  states.  Courses  have 
ranged  from  the  computer  sciences  to  American 
literature,  from  cost  analysis  to  early  European 
history. 

We  regard  this  as  an  investment  in  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  future  and  development  of  future  Land¬ 
mark  leadership. 

TT  LANDMARK 

\/  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


1 50  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virginian-Pilot  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

^  LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  ONLY  TIME  HE  EVER  HEARD  THAT  THRILLING 
CRY  “Stop  the  presses!”  was  at  the  Washington  News  and 
nowhere  else  except  in  the  movies,  recalls  Alfred  Friendly. 
That  great  day,  says  Al,  was  the  morning  of  January  1,  1937, 
when  managing  editor  John  O’Rourke  bellowed  out  the  order. 
The  first  edition  had  come  up  with  the  masthead  still  reading 
1936.  Friendly,  now  retired,  is  a  former  managing  editor  and 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  IF ashington  Post  and  was  a 
News  copy  boy  and  reporter. 

*  *  * 

SOLUTION:  Troy  Gordon,  Tulsa  World  columnist,  is  being 
quoted  on  the  busing  issue.  He  notes:  “Busing  has  become 
quite  an  issue,  and  I  have  the  solution.  Transport  the  children 
by  train.  Surely  no  one  would  object  to  training  children.” 

*  *  * 

NAME  GAME:  There’s  a  column  titled  “All’s  Weller”  in 
the  Alma  (Mich.)  Record  Leader  and  the  writer  is  Guy  Weller, 
naturally. 

*  *  * 

THAT  WAS  A  SLICK  STORY  out  of  Milford,  Connecticut, 
on  the  AP  wire  reporting  a  25-mile  streak  of  lard  pouring 
from  a  41,000  gallon  tanker  truck  after  a  piece  of  metal 
pierced  said  tank  in  Greenwich.  The  driver  made  it  to  Mil¬ 
ford.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  head:  Leaking  Lard  Was 

Greasy  Skid  Stuff.  In  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  the 

lard  slick  became  35-miles  long,  and  the  head  suggested  “Cops 
Face  Slippery  Problem.” 

*  *  * 

CHRISTMAS  IN  JULY — “  ‘Santa’  wins  a  variance”  was  a 
ringing  head  in  the  Detroit  News  for  the  UPI  Muskegon  date¬ 
line  story  about  Tony  Kaiser,  who  as  Santa  Claus  in  December, 
makes  annual  visits  to  children  in  his  horse-drawn  sled.  Under 
a  new  ordinance,  Kaiser’s  horses  would  have  been  prohibited 
on  his  four  acres  of  land.  Citizens  petitioned  the  township 
board  for  a  variance,  and  the  board  wisely  decided  it  couldn’t 
fight  Santa  Claus.  A  grateful  Kaiser  ran  two  ads  in  the  Muske¬ 
gon  Chronicle:  “Thanks  to  all  my  friends  for  helping  me  keep 

my  ‘reindeer.’ — Santa  Claus.” 

*  *  * 

“A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE  THINK  they’d  like  to  have  the  chance 
to  live  their  lives  all  over  again,”  observed  columnist  Hal 
Boyle.  And  then  he  asked  who  would  really  yearn  to  go 
through  all  that  folderol  twice. 

“.  .  .  Who  would  like  to  face  up  again  to  the  choice  of  a 
career,  to  have  to  settle  on  the  one  thing  you’d  spend  your 
life  doing,  when  you  really  like  to  do  at  least  two  dozen 
things?  Not  me.”  But  then,  Hal  muses:  “On  the  other  hand, 
who  would  like  to  skip  all  those  doldrum  and  questioning 
years  and  start  life  again  as  a  young  man  of  25  with  a  good 
job,  a  wallet  full  of  credit  cards,  a  sports  car,  a  bachelor 
apartment  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  and  an  address 
book  full  of  the  phone  numbers  of  single  young  ladies  anxious 
to  prove  how  liberated  they  were?” 

«  *  * 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  was  clearly  printed  on  the 
publicity  release  which  arrived  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
a  recent  Monday.  The  Army  wanted  homefolks  to  know  that 
a  certain  Los  Angeles  private,  age  18,  had  completed  basic 
training  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  The  postmark  was  August  13, 
1946.  Since  that  date  there’s  even  more  news.  That  same 
private  became  a  vice  president  of  a  company,  married,  and 

even  has  two  grandchildren. 

*  *  * 

NEGATIVE  THOUGHTS  were  swept  aside  as  Julie  An¬ 
drews  entered  the  California  Yacht  Club  for  her  press  con¬ 
ference  with  TV  critics,  relates  Norman  Mark  in  his  syndicated 
Chicago  Daily  News  column.  “Few  reporters  are  openly  hos¬ 
tile.  After  all,  how  can  you  dislike  Mary  Poppins  and  Eliza 
Doolittle?  Rather  it  is  a  gentle  sparring  match  .  .  .  Miss 
Andrews’  super-clear  complexion  is  noted,  and  she  is  asked 
for  her  secrets.  She  drinks  gallons  of  bottled  water,  she  says, 
because  if  she  travels  from  here  to  Paris  or  New  York  and 
drinks  the  water  there,  she  tends  to  break  out.  Julie  Andrews 
with  a  rash.  The  mind  is  staggered.” 
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What  can  a  newspaper  do  to  protect  the 
public?  Plentyl 

In  a  "watchdog”  action  the  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  Daily  News  probed  into  state 
legislators’  expense  accounts  and  found 
some  legislators  collected  for  out-of-state 
travel  as  well  as  collecting  for  attending 
legislative  sessions  in  Boston.  Definitely  a 
big  "No,  No.” 

Upon  further  probing,  the  Daily  News  un¬ 
covered  even  more  than  the  editors  had 
foreseen.  It  was  learned  that  the  state  had 
paid  $106  million  in  consultant  fees  without 
reporting  them  to  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

In  a  series  of  three  stories,  complete  with 
signed  vouchers,  the  Daily  News  presented 
the  complete  story  to  its  readers. 

Reaction  was  swift.  Four  state  legislators 
and  one  consultant  returned  money  im¬ 
properly  collected.  Three  other  consultants’ 
contracts  were  terminated.  Two  Senate 
employees  were  removed  from  a  weekly 
consultants’  fee  list.  The  IRS  met  with 
state  officials  who  promised  to  report  the 
fees  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 

This  is  relevance. 

Springfield  Newspapers 
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Economic  barometer 

Newsjiaper  classified  advertising  has  always  been  considered  a  gootl 
barometer  of  the  nation’s  economic  health.  Figures  released  last  week 
by  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  based  on  Media  Records  linage  measure¬ 
ments,  reveal  that  newspaper  classified  advertising  revenue  in  the 
fust  five  months  of  1972  was  ahead  20.1%  compared  to  the  same 
period  one  year  ago.  These  figures  are  impressive  because  they  are 
real  and  not  diluted  by  any  substantial  rate  increase  since  the  wage- 
price  controls  went  into  effect. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  other  newspajx^r  advertising  classi¬ 
fications. 

National  advertising  revenue,  where  newspapers  are  in  direct  com- 
jx'tition  with  television  and  magazines,  shows  a  gain  of  10.3%  for 
five  months.  This  is  on  top  of  an  8.3%  gain  in  national  during  1971 
over  1970.  If  this  is  not  exactly  a  barometer  of  the  national  economy, 
it  certainly  is  a  solid  indication  of  the  current  health  of  the  news- 
pajjer  business. 

Newspaper  retail  advertising,  where  television  has  been  doing  its 
utmost  to  break  in,  shows  an  11.5%  increase  in  revenue  for  five 
months.  Retail  revenue  was  up  5.5%  last  year  over  1970. 

Total  newspajter  advertising  revenue  is  running  13.6%  ahead  for 
the  year  to  date  and  it  was  up  5.5%  for  the  year  of  1971. 

.All  these  figures  reflect  decisions  on  the  part  of  advertisers  to  cap 
ture  a  larger  share  of  the  growing  consumer  market  plus  a  belief  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  a  sure  way  to  accomplish  it. 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  19  5. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil. 
liamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  C;  respondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  M  .  ger:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Repre*  ativas:  Christopher  Las  •. 
Donald  L.  P  .in,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl 
Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 


Discrimination  in  ads 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 


Confusion  arising  from  numerous  court  decisions  in  cases  relat¬ 
ing  to  municipal,  state  and  federal  fair  employment  laws  and  their 
application  to  classified  advertising  in  newspajjers  is  so  great  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  be  asked  to  settle 
the  argument.  Scripps-Howard  Newsj)aj>ers  is  doing  that  in  appeal¬ 
ing  a  case  in  which  the  Pittsburgh  Press  was  held  in  violation  of  a 
city  ordinance  by  using  “male”  and  “female”  headings  over  help 
wanted  classified  ads. 

Two  U.S.  district  courts  have  held  that  newspapers  are  not  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  and  therefore  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and  its  attempts 
to  regulate  classified  ads.  But  two  state  courts  in  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  have  ruled  that  state  and  local  laws  do  cover  newspaper 
classified  practices. 

Newspaj>ers  and  their  classified  advertisers  deserve  a  final  clarifica¬ 
tion  by  the  highest  court. 

Eagleton  case 

The  Eagleton  medical  story  disproves,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  charges  by  some  Republican  stalwarts  that  reporters  for  press, 
radio  and  television  are  partisans  of  the  opposite  party.  Newspajier 
rejKirters  uncovered  the  facts  and  forced  the  public  acknowledgement 
by  the  McGovern-Eagleton  camp  before  the  stories  broke.  Since  then 
rejxjrters  of  all  media  have  pursued  the  story  relentlessly.  It  shows 
that  the  press  of  this  country  usually  calls  the  shots  as  it  sees  them 
regardless  of  jxilitical  affiliation. 
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San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
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TELEPHONE  TACTIC 

In  his  “Editorial  Workshop”  (July  15) 
Roy  Copperud  touches  on  a  common  an¬ 
noyance:  the  secretary  who  asks  a  tele¬ 
phone  caller,  “May  I  tell  him  (the  boss) 
who’s  calling?”  I  share  his  distaste  for  the 
question.  Unlike  him,  though,  1  blame  the 
person  making  the  call;  not  the  one  being 
called. 

I  doubt  that  Mr.  Copperud  would  show 
up  at  anyone’s  office  and  expect  a  secretary 
to  bring  him  directly  into  her  employer 
without  knowing  at  all  who  he  is.  I  fail 
to  understand,  then,  why  he — and  so  many 
others — feels  that  the  telephone  gives  him 
the  right  to  such  an  instant  and  anonymous 
interruption. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Copperud  makes  a 
telephone  call.  I  suggest  that  he  consider 
eliminating  the  cause,  not  the  symptom.  If 
he  shows  the  courtesy  of  identifying  him¬ 
self,  he  won’t  have  to  be  asked. 

A  ruder  telephone  discourtesy  that  Mr. 
Copperud  might  deal  with  is  the  PR  op¬ 
erative  (I  single  him  out  because  Mr.  Cop¬ 
perud  did)  who  has  his  secretary  place  a 
call  to  an  editor  and  waits  until  he  is  on 
the  line  before  getting  on  himself.  With 
that  tactic  the  caller  really  caters  to  his 
own  self  importance  and  puts  down  the 
person  he  is  calling  by  letting  him  know 
that  he  considers  his  own  time  to  be  c»f 
greater  value. 

Thomas  C.  Hunter 

Ridgewood,  N.J. 

*•*•■*• 

I  just  read  Copperud’s  “Many  Are 
Called.”  I  immediately  did  two  things:  1. 
Took  off  my  jacket;  2.  Gave  my  secretary 
a  copy  of  the  column  to  read. 

J.  Richard  Nokes 

Managing  editor. 

The  Oregonian, 

Portland,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

If  he  would  say,  “This  is  Roy  Copperud, 
may  I  speak  to  Mr.  Blank?”,  it  would  save 
his  time  and  the  person  answering  the 
telephone. 

Thanks,  from  one  whose  secretary  asks. 

Daniel  H.  Gashler 
(Director,  Medical  News  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington  University  School  of  Medicine, 

St.  Louis) 

*  *  * 

BLACK  JOURNALIST 

I  read  with  great  interest.  Harold  V. 
Lappin’s  piece  (July  22)  “Profiles  of  black 
reporters:  their  ambitions  and  hangups,” 
and  was  pleased  with  the  job  he  had  done, 
concerning  the  article. 

As  a  reporter,  who  happens  to  be  black, 
working  for  the  New  Haven  Register,  I 
found  most  of  the  comments  by  minority 
reporters  direct  in  most  cases  and  to  the 
point.  However,  I  too,  would  like  to  add 
some  of  my  own  observations. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  for 
those  minority  persons,  and  blacks  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  desire  a  career  in  journalism 
that  their  first  love  should  be  writing.  A 
love  for  a  person’s  vocation  is  a  necessary 
criteria  for  achieving  success.  This  does 
not  mean  a  burning  desire  to  crusade  for 
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the  cause,  but  rather  a  desire  to  learn  the 
craft  and  master  all  it  entails. 

Of  course,  black  and  other  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  are  always  put  on  a  spot  when  they 
go  to  work  for  an  establishment  newspaper, 
whatever  its  basic  ideology  happens  to  be. 
The  minority  reporter  is  thus  placed  in  the 
sometimes,  unwarranted  position  of  being 
an  expert  on  minority  problems  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  farther  off  base  than  this. 

And  since  advocacy  journalism  has  gone 
out  with  high-button  shoes,  the  black  jour¬ 
nalist  must  first  be  true  to  his  craft  so 
that  the  copy  he  turns  in  is  truly  profes¬ 
sional  in  scope.  Invariably  the  black  jour¬ 
nalist  is  compared  with  his  white  counter¬ 
part,  covering  the  same  type  stories.  If  he 
happens  to  be  tbe  only  black  on  a  paper’s 
news  staff  then  he  is  looked  upon  with  a 
wary  eye  by  many  in  tbe  black  community. 
And  he  must  prove  himself  not  only  to  his 
editors,  on  the  paper,  but  also  to  those 
in  the  black  community,  who  will  read 
his  copy. 

There  will  always  be  critics  of  the  various 
stories,  by  both  white  and  black,  he  or  she 
does.  However,  as  mentioned  previously, 
if  he  or  she  does  the  best  professional  job 
that  they  are  capable  of.  then  the  cries 
of  various  critics  won’t  matter  that  much. 
As  with  white  reporters,  the  black  or 
minority  reporters  bring  to  the  job  tbe 
various  influences  of  their  backgrounds. 

For  most  white  editors,  the  hiring  of  a 
black  or  minority  employe  presents  some 
problems  and  usually  they  assign  the  re¬ 
porter  to  the  minority  beat,  if  there  is 
one.  However,  from  my  own  experiences, 
probably  the  best  way  to  start  a  minority 
employe  is  for  the  editor  to  start  him  as 
he  does  all  other  beginning  reporters  on 
bis  staff.  To  hire  a  minority  reporter  just 
to  cover  news  concerning  the  minority 
community  does  a  great  disservice  to  both 
the  paper  and  the  employe. 

As  for  advancement  of  black  and  minority 
employes,  this  totally  depends  upon  the 
individual  and  what  his  particular  goals, 
in  journalism,  are.  My  own  personal  goals 
do  not  include  the  editor’s  desk,  but  rather 
I  would  hope  to  become  the  best  possible 
reporter,  on  my  paper,  and  then  try  for  a 
syndicated  column.  For  me,  this  is  where 
the  action  is  in  journalism.  Other  minority 
employes  may  be  better  suited  for  editorial 
jobs  such  as  city  editors,  copy  editors  or 
special  feature  editors,  etc.  Yet.  each  in¬ 
dividual  must  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  then  set  about 
accomplishing  just  that. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again, 
that  most  minority  reporters  can  bring  tbe 
perspective  of  both  worlds — their  own  and 
that  of  the  white  community — to  a  paper, 
if  given  a  chance.  The  minority  reporter, 
who  is  concerned,  has  usually  witnessed 
both  worlds — primarily  because  of  bis  edu¬ 
cational  background — and  once  be  masters 
his  craft  is  better  able  to  articulate  stories 
dealing  with  both. 

The  problems,  concerns  and  frustrations 
of  minority  newsmen  and  women  won’t  be 
solved  overnight.  It  has  only  been  recently 
that  minority  persons  began  showing  up 
in  the  newsrooms  of  many  papers.  To  ex¬ 
pect  overnight  changes  in  a  profession — 
mass  circulation  newspapers — that  has  been 
oriented  toward  the  white-middle-class 
ethic  of  this  country  is  foolhardy.  How- 
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ever,  the  evolutionary  process  has  been 
started  and  must  be  continued  and  minority 
newspaper  people  must  be  willing  to  play 
a  part  in  this  process.  Editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  too,  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
this  area. 

The  reporter,  in  some  form  or  fashion, 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  recording  of  history  and  minority  re¬ 
porters  must  be  included  in  this  recording 
of  historical  facts  and  events. 

Robert  D.  Greenlee 

Hamden,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

CURLEY’S  HAIR  PIECE 

Couldn’t  help  writing  after  I  read  the 
piece  about  making  the  byline  fit  the 
story.  The  same  thing  happened  to  me 
•shortly  after  I  became  editor  of  the  News- 
Record.  It  seems  there  had  been  some  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  local  high  school’s  hair 
code  (ultra-short,  said  the  board)  and  I 
wrote  the  story  on  it.  The  headline  and 
byline:  “Hair  issue  comes  to  a  head”  by 
Ken  Curley. 

Ironically.  I  never  even  noticed.  It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  (and  to  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  town)  by  a  disc-jockey  friend  who 
was  chuckling  about  it  on  his  program.  A 
happy  post-script  for  me,  the  story,  along 
with  two  others,  won  me  Wyoming’s  top 
newswritiiig  award  for  1972. 

Ken  Curley 

The  News-Record, 

Gillette,  Wyoming 

*  *  * 

STYLE  BOOK 

E.  Lee  Callihan’s  letter  (July  15)  about 
his  book.  Grammar  for  Journalists,  causes 
me  to  cherish  even  more  my  copy  of  Will 
Strunk’s  Elements  of  Style.  I  recommend 
it  to  him. 

Robert  G.  Button 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Short  Takes 

The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  Monday  released  a  “Cho])per’s  Guide 
to  Surgery”  urging  consumers  to  be  as 
suspicious  of  surgeons  as  they  are  of  used 
car  salesmen. — Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

The  FBI,  under  Acting  Chien  Gray, 
changes  in  style  but  not  substance.  He 
allows  colored  shorts  and  sideburns,  be¬ 
gins  hiring  female  agents,  gives  a  speech 
a  week. — Wall  Street  Joiumal. 

♦  *  * 

A  Des  Moines  woman  had  a  full  night 
of  interrupted  sleep  last  week  for  the  fii-st 
time  in  almost  six  years,  and  she  gives  all 
the  credit  to  three  acupuncture  treatments 
she  received  from  a  doctor  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Chinatown. — Des  Moines  Tribune. 
*  ♦  * 

“I  enjoy  the  Johnny  Mann  Show  be¬ 
cause  the  girls  are  so  lady-like  and  com¬ 
pletely  covered  from  the  waste  up  .  .  .” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

F  .  .  .,  who  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
forgery,  served  as  forester  at  High  Cliff 
.  .  . — Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern. 

♦  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Growing  Up  in  New\bfkCify 


It  means  growing  up  in  a  neighborh(K)d.  Like 
Bay  Ridge,  Auburndale,  Riverside  Drive, 
Locust  Point,  Tottenville.  Some  of  New 
York’s  neigbborb(K)ds  are  g(K)d.  Some  are  bad. 
Growing  up  in  New  York  isn’t  always  easy. 
Growing  up  never  was.  Yixi  learn  fast  in  New 
York.  And  there’s  always  something  doing. 

When  the  weather  is  nice,  you  can 
have  a  barbecue  in  your  own  back  yard  with 
your  family  and  friends.  Nearly  on^-third  of 
the  city’s  7,800,000  people  live  in  one-family 
and  two-family  homes.  (More  people  than  the 
total  population  of  Dallas.  Cleveland  and 
Boston  combined.)  Or  you  can  visit  one  of  the 
1,300  neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds 
in  New  York.  A  lot  of  people  from  out  of 
town,  who  have  seen  only  Central  Park, 
wouldn’t  know  this. 


K;isl  ISili  Slicfl.  M.inh.ilt.iii 


But  this,  t(K).  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  Along  with  the  noise,  the  traffic,  the 
fierce  competition,  the  action,  the  business  of 
the  most  dynamic  city  on  earth.  The  people 
who  make  New  York  hum  pay  5,616,000 
public  transportation  fares  every  day.  And 
that’s  four  times  as  many  as  in  Chicago. 

New  York  is  a  great  city  to  grow  up 
in.  h'or  over  a  century  The  New  York  Times 
has  been  watching  the  city  grow.  If  there’s  one 
thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not  to  sell  New  York 
short.  We  know  New  York  as  well  as  anybody. 
We  think  we  sell  it  better  than  anybody. 

New  York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 

Sl)c  ^VU^  JJork  ^imc0 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market. 
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Ban  on  sex  in  job  ads 
taken  to  Supreme  Court 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  have  de¬ 
cided  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  clear  up  the  confu¬ 
sion  in  various  rulings  on  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  “male”  and  “female”  employment 
ads. 

A  test  case  raising  the  question  of 
whether  a  city  ordinance  violates  the 
First  Amendment  is  being  prepared  by 
attorneys  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Barney  G.  Cameron,  business  manager 
of  the  Press,  said  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  asking  the  highest  court  to  re¬ 
view  a  Pennsylvania  coui-t  decision,  would 
be  filed  within  a  few  days  in  Washington. 
The  Press  will  be  joined  in  the  legal 
action  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Cameron  said. 

City  ordinance  challenged 

The  challenge  to  the  legality  of  statutes 
and  governmental  regulations  requiring 
newspapers  to  cease  classifying  help- 
wanted  ads  by  sex  grows  out  of  a  ruling 
last  February  by  the  Commonwealth 
Court  in  Harrisburg  against  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Human  Relations  Commission 
and  the  National  Organization  for 
Women. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Edwin  Martin  had 
held  the  Press  was  guilty  of  violating  a 
Pittsburgh  city  ordinance  forbidding 
discrimination  in  advertising  headed, 
“Jobs — interest  male”  and  “Jobs-interest 
women.” 

Upholding  this  ruling,  the  higher  court 
said,  “The  finding  of  a  job  should  be  a 
neutral  fact  equally  accessible  to  both 
sexes.” 

The  Press  sought  a  review  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
but  it  declined.  However,  this  week  the 
court  granted  a  Press  petition  to  take  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington 
on  the  ground  that  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  in¬ 
volved. 

Reader  service 

Cameron  said  the  nub  of  the  legal  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  that  classified  advertising  in 
newspapers  is  a  reader  service  and  state- 
imposed  regulations  on  it  encroaches  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“There  have  been  so  many  conflicting 
opinions,”  Cameron  remarked,  “that  Jack 
R.  Howard  (president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers)  decided  it  was  time  to  ap¬ 
peal  our  case  on  behalf  of  all  newspapers 
and  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  clear  up 
the  confusion  and  point  to  some  standards 
for  nationwide  uniformity.” 

From  the  start,  the  ANPA  has  contend¬ 
ed  in  Washington  proceedings  that  news¬ 


papers  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  under  the  terms  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  except  as  employers. 

Several  courts,  including  one  in  Buffalo 
last  week,  have  held  that  newspapers  are 
not  employment  agencies,  therefore  cannot 
be  made  defendants  in  discrimination 
suits  instigated  by  various  women’s  orga¬ 
nizations. 

In  another  pending  case,  Connecticut 
newspapers  are  banding  together  to  seek 
a  reversal  of  a  ruling  by  a  special  three- 
man  panel  that  the  state’s  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Law  “clearly”  protects 
sexual  status  and  prohibits  “help  wanted- 
male”  and  “help  wanted-female”  labels  in 
classified  ad  pages.  The  same  law,  this 
tribunal  noted,  would  forbid  “help 
wanted-black”  or  “help  wanted-Catholic.” 

Guidelines  applied 

Although  newspapers,  through  the 
ANPA,  have  argued  that  the  EEOC 
guidelines  for  de-sexing  employment  ads 
are  not  binding  on  them,  many  publishers 
have  voluntarily  subscribed  to  them  and 
put  them  into  effect  to  avoid  costly  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  Pittsburgh  ordinance  which  is 
under  attack  follows  the  EEOC  guidelines 
and  the  Press  publishes  a  disclaimer  indi¬ 
cating  that  unless  an  ad  specifies  one  sex 
or  the  other  job  seekers  should  assume 
that  the  advertiser  will  consider  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

But  now,  according  to  the  ANPA, 
EEOC  doesn’t  require  such  a  disclaimer 
in  newspapers  any  longei-. 

Two  years  ago  the  ANPA  and  the 
Washington  Star  withdrew  their  1965  suit 
against  the  EEOC  after  the  substantive 
legal  principles  advanced  by  newspapers 
were  established.  Since  then  court  deci¬ 
sions  have  varied.  The  ANPA  relies  main¬ 
ly  on  two  federal  court  decisions — one  in 
San  Francisco  and  one  in  Chicago — which 
appear  to  bolster  the  newspapers’  conten¬ 
tion  that  they  are  outside  the  EEOC  ju¬ 
risdiction. 

Judge  William  T.  Sweigert  in  San 
Francisco  stated  in  a  decision  upholding 
the  new'spapers  there  in  1970:  “Certainly, 
if  the  Congress  intended  to  impose  on 
newspapers,  not  only  new  responsibilities 
but  also  new  personnel  and  procedural 
activities,  it  could  have  and  in  our  opinion 
would  have  specified  newspapers  along 
with  employers,  labor  unions  and  employ¬ 
ment  agencies.  It  not  only  did  not  do  so,  it 
clearly  expressed  its  contrary  intent  in 
the  legislative  history  leading  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  legislation.” 

‘The  key  issue’ 

Acting  on  this  decision  as  precedent. 
Federal  Judge  Frank  J.  McGarr  in  Chica¬ 
go  early  this  year  commented,  “Only  the 
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most  forced  and  tortured  construction  of 
the  wording  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  would 
bring  a  newspaper  publishing  corporation 
within  the  definition  of  an  employment 
agency.” 

This  was  the  key  issue,  McGarr  held. 
Despite  these  court  rulings,  the  EEOC 
has  maintained  its  regulations  pertaining 
to  “Job  Opportunities  Advertising.”  The 
Commission’s  regulations,  as  revised  to 
April  of  this  year,  include  the  assertion 
that  “it  is  a  violation  of  Title  VII  for  a 
help-wanted  advertisement  to  indicate  a 
preference,  limitation,  specification,  or 
discrimination  based  on  sex  unless  sex  is 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  for 
the  particular  job  involved.” 

• 

Panax  and  Linen 
agree  on  merger 
of  Calumet  list 

Panax  Corporation,  Michigan  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  group,  announced  it  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  for  ac¬ 
quisition  by  merger  of  Calumet  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  Inc.,  which  publishes  one 
daily  and  nine  thrice-weekly,  semi-weekly 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago. 

President  John  P.  McGoff  said  this 
would  mark  the  first  publishing  venture 
for  Panax  outside  Michigan,  where  it  pub¬ 
lishes  five  daily  and  16  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  a  joint  announcement,  McGoff  and 
James  A.  Linen  IV,  president  of  Calumet, 
said  the  agreement  provides  for  Panax  to 
exchange  an  undisclosed  number  of  shai-es 
of  its  common  stock,  which  is  traded  over- 
the-counter,  for  all  outstanding  stock  of 
Calumet,  a  closely  held  corporation. 

If  the  merger  is  completed.  Linen  will 
become  a  vicepresident  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Panax.  He  also  will  continue 
to  serve  as  president  of  Calumet,  which 
will  be  operated  as  a  subsidiary  of  Panax, 
and  will  assume  a  major  role  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  area. 

The  flagship  of  the  Calumet  publica¬ 
tions  is  the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet, 
founded  in  1881.  It  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  12,000.  In  addition.  Calumet,  which  is 
headquartered  in  Lansing,  Ill.,  publishes 
two  thrice-weeklies,  the  Calumet  City 
Sitn-Journal  and  the  Lansing  S^ln-Jour- 
nal;  four  semi-weeklies,  the  Munster  Sun- 
Jaumal,  the  Highland  Sun,  the  Griffith 
Sun  and  the  Route  30  Sun;  two  weeklies, 
the  Harvey  News  Bee  and  the  Calumet 
Day;  and  one  weekly  shopper,  the  South 
Suburban  Advertiser. 

Also  included  in  the  proposed  merger 
are  two  printing  plants,  a  typesetting 
company,  an  advertising  agency,  a  promo¬ 
tional  management  firm,  and  a  newspaper 
and  circular  distributing  company. 
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Anderson  apologizes,  then  retracts 
unverified  report  about  Eagleton 


Governor  tries 
all-media  parley, 
revives  dual  one 


Before  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton 
withdrew  (July  31)  as  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Vice  President,  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  apologized  to  him  for  pre¬ 
maturely  airing  a  report  that  Eagleton 
had  a  record  of  “drunken  and  reckless” 
driving  in  Missouri. 

Thi-ee  days  later,  Anderson  came  out  of 
a  45-minute  meeting  with  Eagleton  and 
told  reporters  he  no  longer  had  any 
doubts — “there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  Senator  is  not  guilty  of  these 
drunken  driving  charges.” 

Anderson  said  the  charges  were  “an 
outgrowth  of  a  political  smear  campaign 
in  1968”  and  he  confessed  that  his  actions 
in  reporting  them  for  the  sake  of  a 
“scoop"  were  inexcusable.  He  retracted 
the  story  “in  total,”  offering  Eagleton  a 
“great  and  humble  apology.  He  conceded 
that  the  story  could  have  damaged  the 
Missouri  senator  as  a  Vice  Presidential 
candidate. 

“I  have  gone  over  every  scrap  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  have,  and  I  am  totally  sat¬ 
isfied  there  is  no  evidence,”  Anderson 
said.  “If  there  were  photostats,  I  believe 
they  were  phony.” 

In  a  nationally-televised  CBS  “Face  the 
Nation”  session  on  Sunday,  Airderson  told 
Eagleton : 

“I  violated  my  own  rules  and  I  want  the 
nation  and  you  to  know  that  I  violated 
them  ...  I  do  owe  you  an  apology.  I’ve 
always  told  my  reporters  that  a  fact 
doesn’t  become  a  fact  for  our  column  until 
we  can  prove  it.” 

Anderson  used  the  story,  attributed  to 
an  unidentified  source,  in  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  a  few  hours  after  Senator  Eagleton 
had  publicly  disclosed  that  he  had  been 
hospitalized  three  times  for  tieatment  of 
mental  disorders.  The  Anderson  story  was 
reported  widely  in  newspapers  and  the 
“source”  finally  was  identified — William 
True  Davis,  a  former  diplomat,  Missouri 
politician  and  Washington  banker-lawyer. 
Davis  made  a  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  Missouri  in  1968  as  a  Democrat 
when  Eagleton  was  the  state’s  lieutenant 
governor.  He  lost. 

.No  retraction  yet 

On  the  tv  show,  Eagleton  pressed  And¬ 
erson  for  a  retraction  of  the  alcoholism 
story  but  Anderson  refrained  from  going 
that  far,  asking  the  Senator  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  checking  out  the  reports. 

“I  wish,”  said  the  columnist,  “that  I 
could  now  retract  the  story  completely.  I 
cannot  do  that  yet.  My  conscience  won’t 
allow  me  to.” 

Eagleton:  “I  take  it  you’re  saying  the 
story  should  not  have  been  aired  in  the 
first  place.” 

Anderson :  “.4bsolutely.” 

Eagleton:  “Because  you  didn’t  see  the 
identifiable  data  that  would  support  such 
a  story.” 

Anderson:  “I  should  never  have  used 
it.” 

Eagleton  made  a  flat  denial  of  the  alle¬ 
gations,  but  Anderson  expressed  confi¬ 


dence  that  Davis  saw  the  various  citations 
from  police  files  on  which  the  story  was 
based. 

The  ^Vnshhlgton  Post,  which  publishes 
the  Anderson  columns,  commented  editori¬ 
ally:  “Sunday’s  exchange  on  the  television 
program  did  nothing  to  alter  our  opinion 
that  the  Anderson  performance  has  been 
a  reckless  and  wholly  regrettable  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  worst  kind  of  ‘journalism.’  ” 

The  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record  which 
dropped  Anderson’s  column  in  protest 
over  his  publishing  reports  that  showed 
the  United  States  being  pro-Pakistan  in 
the  war  with  India  published  an  editorial 
this  week  calling  on  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  to  “quit”  the  newspaper  business. 

Other  newspapers  voiced  equally  harsh 
condemnation  of  Anderson’s  reporting  of 
this  story  and  Senator  Barry  M.  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  charged  that  the  “irre¬ 
sponsible  attack”  on  Eagleton  “did  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  credibility  of  the  American 
press  on  a  scale  it  will  be  impossible  to 
measure.” 

Although  Anderson  did  not  spread  the 
story  in  his  column  to  newspapers,  he  sent 
advisory  notes  to  editors  telling  them  of 
the  efforts  he  and  his  staff  had  made  to 
verify  the  leports  with  highway  patrol¬ 
men  and  other  people  in  Missouri. 

• 

Jury  urges  probe 
of  violent  actions 
in  newspaper  strike 

A  grand  jury  failed  to  return  any  in¬ 
dictments  but  recommended  that  law 
officers  continue  their  investigations  “rela¬ 
tive  to  the  harassment  and  bodily  abuse  of 
employes”  of  the  newspapers  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

The  jury  heard  testimony  about  acts  of 
violence  stemming  from  the  strike  against 
the  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation 
(Charleston  Daily  Mail  and  Gazette)  that 
began  last  November  9  with  a  walkout  of 
members  of  the  International  Mailers 
Union.  The  newspapers  have  continued  to 
publish,  although  plagued  by  shotgun 
blasts  at  truck  drivers,  homes  set  afire 
and  wholesale  thefts  of  papers. 

“The  evidence”  the  jury  reported,  “was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  indictments 
against  any  individuals.”  It  called  especial 
attention  to  a  “suspicion  of  arson”  in  the 
destruction  of  a  newspaper  worker’s 
home. 


Daily  to  twice-weekly 

The  Tuctimcari  (N.M.)  Daily  News,  a 
daily  publication  for  more  than  30  years, 
is  now  publishing  on  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days.  Publisher  L.  D.  Caldwell  said  the 
change  to  twice-weekly  schedule  was  made 
because  Tucumcari  has  been  losing  popu¬ 
lation — from  10,000  in  1950  to  7,000  in 
1970 — and  numerous  businesses  have 
closed. 


Colorado  Governor  John  Love  tried  it, 
but  didn’t  like  it. 

What  he  tried  was  a  news  conference 
format  to  get  away  from  what  some  re¬ 
porters  thought  was  a  “canned”  session 
with  electronic  media  representatives. 

The  old  format  called  for  two  news 
conferences,  one  in  Love’s  office  with  no 
recording  equipment,  and  a  second  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  capitol  in  an  “electronic 
press  room,”  set  up  for  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  use. 

Any  question  could  be  asked  at  the 
office  session,  but  then  only  certain  ones 
were  asked  at  the  second  session — giving 
the  appearance  of  a  pre-rehearsed  news 
conference. 

On  several  occasions.  Love  has  either 
stalked  out  or  refused  to  answer  when 
questions  were  asked  in  the  second  session 
that  weren’t  supposed  to  be  asked. 

So,  at  the  request  of  some  newsmen. 
Love  changed  the  format  to  a  single 
filmed  session  in  the  special  room  with 
cameras  and  tape  recorders  rolling. 

At  the  fourth  conference  under  the  new 
format,  only  one  cameraman  showed  up 
and  his  equipment  didn’t  work.  Love  re¬ 
fused  to  repeat  his  remarks  once  the 
camera  was  back  in  operation.  A  short 
time  later.  Love  said  he  was  going  back  to 
the  old  format. 

At  the  outset,  he  predicted  that  the 
informality  of  his  office  gathering  would 
be  lost  under  the  new  proposal  and  he  was 
right.  The  new  format  conferences  were 
more  stifling  than  the  old  ones. 

Now  that  Love  has  switched  back  to  the 
old  system,  he  has  changed  one  frustrat¬ 
ing  rule.  During  the  second  session, 
newsmen  can  ask  questions  not  covered  in 
the  office  conference. 

• 

Panax  papers  have 
own  newsprint  ship 

Panax  Corporation  has  purchased  an 
ocean-going  ship  to  transport  newsprint 
from  the  mill  at  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario,  to 
Lower  Michigan  ports.  Panax  has  seven 
dailies  and  16  weeklies  in  Michigan  which 
consume  about  30,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually. 

The  158-foot  ship,  owned  by  Panax 
Shipping  Ltd.,  was  built  in  Germany  in 
1958  and  has  a  cargo  capacity  of  600  tons. 
It  can  make  the  530-mile  trip  down  the 
Great  Lakes  from  the  Fort  William  mill 
of  Abitibi  Paper  Co.  in  60  hours.  The  ship 
has  been  renamed  from  Rotha  Lynn  to 
John  P.  McGoff,  president  of  Panax. 

• 

Senator's  press  aide 

U.S.  Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.  of 
Connecticut  announced  the  appointment  of 
Leland  J.  Schwartz,  a  former  Netv  Haven 
Journal-Courier  reporter  and  a  freelance 
photographer,  as  press  secretary  in 
Washington. 
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Hoe  assets  put 
at  half  value 
in  sale  to  Wood 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Wood  Industries  Inc.  for  the 
purchase  of  the  printing  press  division  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  would  set  the  price  for 
inventory,  real  estate  and  other  valuables 
at  $4,2.'50,000.  The  Hoe  trustee,  John  Gal- 
gay,  has  recommended  the  new  Wood  offer 
he  accepted.  He  has  estimated  the  value  of 
the  property  as  more  than  $9  million. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  filed  under  Chapter  X  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  July  9,  1969.  An  offer 
by  Wood  Industries  for  one  of  the  three 
Hoe  divisions,  printing  press  manufactur¬ 
ing,  was  accepted  in  April  1970.  It  is  an 
amendment  of  this  agreement  which  is 
being  considered.  A  public  hearing  is 
scheduled  August  17  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  Manhattan. 

Under  the  amendment  Wood  would  no 
longer  be  obligated  to  pay  the  5  percent 
royalties  it  agreed  to  pay  the  Hoe  estate 
through  1980.  The  trustee  estimated  that 
these  fees  would  amount  to  about  $740,000 
by  1975. 

In  addition.  Wood  originally  agreed  to 
buy  not  less  than  $5  million  worth  of  Hoe 
inventory  (spare  parts,  etc.)  within  seven 
years  i)rovided  the  inventory  amounted  to 
at  least  $8  million. 

According  to  the  amendment.  Wood  re¬ 
ceives  the  entire  inventory,  valued  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $8.4  million.  Wood  has  not  deter¬ 
mined  what  i)ortion  of  this  inventory  is 
usable.  There  is  a  trustee  motion  before 
the  court  asking  that  Wood  designate 
what  portion  of  the  inventory  is  usable. 
The  motion  would  be  dropped  if  the 
agreement  is  amended. 

Other  valuables 

The  amendment  also  would  permit 
Wood  to  keep  $105,000  worth  of  accounts 
receivable  relating  to  two  press  contracts 
being  completed  by  Wood  for  Hoe.  VV'ood 
would  receive  $371,000  worth  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  assets;  would  not  pay  $62,000  for 
pattern  storage  invoiced  to  Wood  (which 
Wood  disputes) ;  Would  get  8.4  acres  of 
land  with  a  building  located  at  the  Hoe 
plant  in  Dunellen,  N.J.,  valued  at  $641,- 
000;  and  would  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
interest  amounting  to  $52,000  on  invento- 
ly  already  taken. 

Galgay  estimated  the  total  value  of 
j)roperty  to  be  conveyed  to  Wood  at  $9,- 
231,000,  from  which  he  subtracted  $1  mil¬ 
lion  as  the  cost  to  the  Hoe  estate  of 
maintaining  the  inventory  if  the  original 
agi  eement  remained  intact. 

For  this  property  Wood  would  pay  the 
Hoe  estate  either  $4  million,  plus  a  one 
percent  royalty  fee  on  sales  of  Hoe  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  a  total  of  $4,250,000  and  no 
royalty  fee.  $2  million  would  be  paid  initi¬ 
ally,  $2  million  one  year  after  closing, 
and  $250,000  two  years  from  that  date. 

Galgay  said  in  a  brief  to  the  court  there 
are  advantages  in  having  substantial  cash 
sums  paid  at  once.  He  stated:  “Although 
the  monies  which  the  Debtor  (Hoe)  will 
receive  for  the  assets  which  it  would  con¬ 
vey  to  Wood  under  the  proposed  agree¬ 


ment  might  appear  disproportionate  when 
compared  with  the  value  of  those  assets 
...  I  believe  that  the  proposed  agreement 
is  of  importance  .  .  .” 

Two  art  objects,  also  to  be  conveyed  to 
Wood,  for  which  no  value  could  be  set, 
were  a  brass  model  press  and  a  bronze 
bust  of  Gutenberg. 

• 

Terrorists  free 
kidnaped  UPI 
man  in  Uruguay 

Hector  Menoni,  UPI  manager  for 
Uruguay,  was  released  unharmed  July 
29  by  terrorists  who  had  kidnapped  him 
from  his  Montevideo  home  36  hours  ear¬ 
lier. 

Two  men,  who  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  a  Uruguayan  anarchist  revo¬ 
lutionary  organization  known  as  OPR-33, 
surprised  Menoni  during  the  early  hours 
of  July  28  and  forced  him  to  accompany 
them  for  what  they  said  would  be  a 
“press  conference.” 

Menoni  said  the  terrorists  wanted  him 
to  deny  for  them  published  reports  that 
they  had  tortured  an  industrialist’s  son 
whom  they  had  kidnapped  two  months 
ago.  The  victim  to  whom  they  referred, 
Sergio  Maloguero,  24,  w'as  released  re¬ 
cently. 

Maloguero’s  charges  had  been  printed 
abroad,  the  terrorists’  leader  said,  and 
therefore  they  wanted  the  denial  dis¬ 
tributed  abroad. 

Menoni  said  he  w’as  then  blindfolded, 
made  to  lie  down  in  the  rear  of  a  truck 
and  set  free  in  a  suburban  area  near  his 
home. 

The  47-year-old  Menoni  has  worked  for 
UPI  in  Uruguay  for  26  years  and  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club 
in  Montevideo. 

OPR-33,  whose  full  name  is  the  Popular 
Revolutionary  Organization  with  the  num¬ 
ber  33  standing  for  its  first  revolution¬ 
aries,  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  five 
previous  kidnappings  this  year. 

Government  sources  suggested  that  the 
OPR-33  kidnapped  Menoni  simply  for 
publicity  purposes.  He  is  one  of  Uru¬ 
guay’s  best  known  newsmen. 

• 

Young  Pennsylvania 
paper  is  suspended 

The  Susquehanna  Daily  Gazette,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  since  December, 
1971,  ceased  publication  with  its  July  28 
edition. 

Starting  as  a  weekly  in  October  1970, 
the  publication  switched  to  semiweekly  in 
May  1971.  As  a  daily  it  was  a  12  to  16 
page  tabloid  with  a  circulation  of  2,800, 
evening  except  Saturday. 

Robert  W.  Kessler,  an  officer  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Susquehanna  Valley  Gazette  Com¬ 
pany,  said  the  stockholders  lost  $50,000  in 
the  venture  and  could  offer  no  more  capi¬ 
tal  to  keep  the  paper  alive. 

Sunbury  has  one  other  daily,  the  Item. 
which  is  an  afternoon  paper  in  the  Otta- 
way  group. 
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Helen  Bonfils’ 
will  contested 
by  11  relatives 

The  will  of  the  late  Helen  Bonfils, 
former  board  chairman  of  the  Denver 
Post  Co.  and  daughter  of  the  Post’s  found¬ 
er,  F.  G.  Bonfils,  has  been  challenged  by 
11  relatives  not  mentioned  in  the 
document. 

The  11,  all  descendants  of  Bonfils’ 
brothers  and  sisters,  charged  that  the 
82-year-old  woman  was  mentally  incompe¬ 
tent  and  “under  the  dominance  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  other  persons”  when  she  signed 
her  will  last  October  12.  Sbe  died  June  9. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  her  estate, 
willed  to  the  Helen  G.  Bonfils  Foundation, 
was  listed  at  $263,819.  She  and  her  sister, 
May  Bonfils  Stanton,  both  died  childless 
and  the  11  relatives  would  then  qualify  as 
next  of  kin. 

But  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  reported 
(July  30)  in  a  copyrighted  article  that 
Miss  Bonfils,  the  day  she  signed  her  will, 
also  signed  away  $5.4  million  in  personal 
assets  to  a  trust  which  is  under  the  exclu¬ 
sive  control  of  two  Post  executives. 

The  trust  is  administered  by  Post  board 
chairman  Donald  Seawell,  w’ho  came  to 
know  Miss  Bonfils  through  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  theater,  and  corporate  secre¬ 
tary  Earl  Moore,  formerly  Miss  Bonfils’ 
personal  accountant. 

Seawell  is  also  president  of  the  Helen 
G.  Bonfils  Foundation  which  holds  and 
manages  44  percent  of  the  Post  stock. 

Some  of  the  stock,  and  who  has  the 
right  to  control  it,  have  become  the  basis 
for  a  suit  brought  by  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  who  owns  about  20  percent  of 
the  corporate  stock  in  the  newspaper. 

The  trust,  the  News  said,  was  formed  to 
pay  off  two  loans  made  by  the  Colorado 
National  Bank  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  to  Miss  Bonfils,  to¬ 
talling  about  $4  million.  The  loans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seawell,  were  made  “around 
1966,”  about  the  same  time  Miss  Bonfils 
-spent  $5,311,694  to  purchase  17,705  shares 
of  Post  stock  from  the  Agnes  Tammen 
Trust,  apparently  to  keep  them  away 
from  Newhouse. 

A  year  later,  the  purchase  cost  Miss 
Bonfils  another  $2.6  million  in  indemnity 
payments  to  the  trustee  of  the  Tammen 
Trust,  the  Denver  U.S.  National  Bank.  A 
federal  court  ruled  that  the  bank  did  not 
properly  protect  the  trust  beneficiaries  by 
failing  to  offer  the  stock  to  a  higher  bid¬ 
der — Newhouse — before  selling  them  to 
the  Bonfils  Foundation. 

Seawell  said  the  two  loans  had  been 
paid  off  and  Moore  said  what  was  left 
over  in  the  trust,  the  existence  of  which 
was  apparently  unknown  to  the  relatives 
challenging  the  will,  would  go  to  the 
Foundation.  They  would  not  comment  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  trust  except  that  it  might  be 
safe  to  assume  $1.3  million  remained  in  it. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  will  challenge 
might  affect  the  Newhouse-Post  suit.  The 
suit  is  pending  before  the  10th  U.S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court.  Post  attorneys  have  appealed 
a  lower  court  order  to  sell  the  17,705 
shares  at  public  auction. 
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Girl  carriers 
are  welcomed 
by  metro  papers 

A  few  years  apo  it  would  have  been 
unusual  to  find  a  circulation  manager  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  who 
had  anything  to  say,  either  good  or  bad, 
about  girl  carriers.  Except  in  i-ural  areas 
or  where  boy  carriers  were  in  short  sup¬ 
ply,  girls  were  generally  discouraged 
from  becoming  “little  merchants”. 

Today  the  story  is  a  much  different  one. 
For  on  metropolitan  newspapers,  like  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  Post-Gazette,  and 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  girls 
are  making  their  daily  rounds  on  newspa¬ 
per  delivery  routes. 

Michael  F.  Tynan,  circulation  director, 
said  the  Pittsburgh  papers  have  500  girls 
out  of  a  total  of  13,000  carriers  and  they 
are  performing  “very  capable  route 
work”. 

He  noted  that  for  the  first  time  the  top 
preparatory  school  scholarship  award  was 
won  this  year  by  a  girl. 

In  addition,  he  said  the  papers  were 
using  both  girl  and  hoy  models  in  recruit¬ 
ment  ads,  and  girl  premiums  had  been 
included  as  pi  izes  in  incentive  contests. 

Tynan,  a  past  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
is  critical  of  newspaper  executives  who 
are  sheepish  about  having  girl  carriers. 
He  feels  that  evening  papers  especially 
are  missing  out  on  an  opportunity  to  alle¬ 
viate  some  of  their  carrier  shortages.  Then 
there  are  papers,  which  have  girl  carri¬ 
ers,  and  are  doing  their  hardest  to  keep  it 


a  secret,  he  said.  “These  papers,  too,  are 
acting  crazy,”  he  declared. 

ICMA  is  cautious 

The  pros  and  cons  of  girl  carriers  is  a 
burning  question  among  circulation  execu¬ 
tives.  Cy  Favor,  general  manager  of 
ICMA,  personally  views  girl  carriers  as 
bad  for  tbe  industry.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  ICMA  bulletin,  it  was  suggested  to 
members  that  they  adopt  a  low  profile  on 
girl  carriers  by  not  putting  themselves  in 
the  position  of  spearheading  state  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  allow  girls  to  service 
routes.  The  ICMA  also  suggested  that 
newspapers  not  draw  attention  to  them¬ 
selves  by  resisting  such  laws  once  they 
have  been  passed. 

“I  have  never  opposed  girl  carriers,” 
said  Tynan,  noting  that  the  Pittsbuigh 
papers  have  had  girls  for  more  than  three 
years.  When  he  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  fi'om  1949  to 
1960  Tynan  said  there  were  “plenty  of 
girls”  delivering  the  paper  there. 

An  even  greater  force  of  girl  carriers  is 
at  work  in  Minneapolis  where,  according 
to  Gerald  J.  Zane,  metro  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star  and  Tribune,  the  papers 
have  about  700  girls  among  their  14,000 
carriers.  Zane  said  about  500  girls  deliver 
papers  just  in  the  meti-o  area. 

Good  with  their  chores 

Zane  said  the  Star  and  the  Tribune 
have  had  girl  carriers  for  two  years.  He 
said  they  have  “fit  in  well”  and  in  at  least 
one  area  —  bookkeeping  —  they  outper¬ 
formed  boys.  He  thought,  too,  that  because 
of  fewer  outside  activities,  such  as  Little 
League,  the  girls  tended  to  get  more  in¬ 
volved  with  their  route  responsibilities. 

Zane  said  the  presence  of  girls  as  route 


carriers  has  caused  very  few  problems 
despite  the  fact  that  the  papers  are  left 
at  stations  where  from  8  to  20  carriers, 
both  girls  and  boys  in  some  locations, 
must  congregate  for  pickups  every  day. 

In  contrast,  the  Pittsburgh  papers  do 
not  use  station  drops.  Tynan  said  the  bun¬ 
dles  are  individually  dropped  at  the  carri¬ 
er’s  home.  Tynan  feels  this  system  pro¬ 
vides  some  protection  to  the  girls. 

Recruitment  ads  for  carriers  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  now  omit  the  reference  to  “carri¬ 
er  boys.”  Only  the  word  “carrier”  is  used. 
One  series  of  ads  offers  persuasive  rea¬ 
sons  why  girls  should  be  carriers.  Zane 
said  the  papers  have  been  praised  by  vari¬ 
ous  woman’s  organizations  on  their  volun¬ 
tary  hiring  practice. 

Tynan  mentioned  that  none  of  the  girl 
carriers  are  making  deliveries  in  the  core 
city  area  of  Pittsburgh  nor  do  any  of  the 
girls  have  apartment  house  routes.  In¬ 
stead,  the  girls  have  been  given  routes  in 
the  suburban  zones  comprised  of  the  up¬ 
per  and  middle  income  families  where  the 
crime  rate  is  lower.  All  routes  are  limited 
to  GO  papers  or  less. 

Employment  of  women  as  district  man¬ 
agers  or  supervisors  is  considered  to  be 
the  next  step.  Three  of  the  six  summer 
interns  hired  hy  the  Minneapolis  papers 
as  district  managers  are  female.  Also, 
whenever  the  carriers  go  on  a  field  trip, 
one  of  the  zone  supervisor’s  wives  usually 
goes  along  as  chaperone. 


Dunkleberger  retires 

Alvin  C.  Dunkleberger,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Nashi'ille  Banner  since  1950  and 
a  country  music  buff,  retired  this  week. 
He  began  working  for  the  Banner  in  1935 
as  a  copy  editor. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP. 


. No.  453 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Drawn  From  Experience 

The  author  of  the  following  is  Paul  Trench,  an  oc¬ 
casional  contributor  to  Editorial  Workshop  who  is  an 
editorialist  for  the  San  Antonio  Light.  The  last  time  he 
sent  me  something  I  misidentified  him  as  on  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  News.  The  only  excuse  I  can  offer  for  this  is  that 
I  have  friends  on  both  papers,  the  other  one  being  Gerald 
Ashford,  the  News’  critic, 

4c  * 

“A  political  cartoonist,  if  he  has  exceptional  talent,  is 
a  first-rate  draftsman,  a  witty  caricaturist,  and  a  creator 
of  fanciful  imagery  that  takes  the  reader  by  surprise 
and  gives  a  powerful  fillip  to  his  message.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  fine  cartoonist  would  be  required  to  pass 
a  spelling  test,  and  some  of  the  best  in  tbe  country 
could  not  do  so,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  errors  in  the 
lettering,  or  the  caption,  or  in  any  detail  of  the  drawing 
itself  should  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  newspaper  or 
be  mailed  to  syndicate  subscribers.  Nevertheless,  it  hap¬ 
pens  fairly  often. 

“The  following  examples,  taken  from  a  private  collec¬ 
tion  that  was  assembled  haphazardly  in  recent  years, 
and  even  recent  months,  may  serve  as  a  waining  to  all 
who  have  occasion  to  handle  a  cartoon  in  its  journey 
from  the  drawing  board  to  the  editorial  page  or  the  op. 
ed.  page  of  a  newspaper. 

“The  cartoonist  does  not  necessarily  write  the  caption. 
In  any  case,  if  it  is  set  in  type  he  is  not  to  blame  for 


mistakes  in  spelling  (e.g..  Lady  MacBeth),  punctuation 
{Dr.  Doolittles’  Pushme-Pullyu) ,  words  (Endangered 
Specie),  or  quotations  (Once  More  Into  the  Breech). 
When  the  caption  is  hand-lettered  by  the  artist,  such  mis¬ 
takes  as  Le  Grande  Image  and  hypocricy  should  be  caught 
and  corrected  by  an  editor  before  syndication  or  publica¬ 
tion. 

“Words  and  names  misspelled  in  the  cartoon  itself  can 
easily  be  corrected  by  the  artist  if  he  is  made  aware  of 
them.  But  if  the  watchmen  are  asleep  and  the  cartoon 
is  released,  the  burden  is  on  the  local  editor  to  spot  the 
error  and  get  a  retoucher  in  the  Art  Department  to  paint 
it  out  and  imitate  the  cartoonist’s  style  of  lettering. 

“Recent  examples  include  the  supposed  signature  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  on  a  dollar 
bill,  with  the  surname  misspelled  Schultz,  and  a  double 
error,  Fullbright  and  doormouse,  in  a  cai'toon  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Earlier  mistakes  in 
the  collection  are  racisim,  balooning,  Presedential,  and 
rallys.  Also,  one  of  the  volumes  on  a  bookshelf  labeled 
German  History  bears  the  now  familiar  misspelling, 
Adolph  Hitler. 

“Sometimes  a  technical  error  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
corrected  by  retouching.  In  this  case,  the  cartoon  must 
be  accepted  at  face  value,  or  scrapped.  An  interesting 
example,  shortly  before  the  death  of  De  Gaulle,  showed 
a  chessboard  on  which  the  French  President  was  the 
king,  cornered  by  chessmen  representing  a  clerk,  a 
farmer,  and  an  artisan.  The  cartoonist  placed  the  farmer 
on  the  intersection  of  four  squares — a  truly  commanding 
position,  but  illegal  in  chess. 
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Inmate  turns  to  journalism 
and  chronicles  prison  reform 

By  Gene  Herrington 


Back  in  summer,  1970,  Tom  Tiede,  a 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  col¬ 
umnist,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  de¬ 
scribing  the  outmoded,  squalid  and  brutal 
Nebraska  State  Prison.  The  highest  com¬ 
pliment  he  paid  that  archaic  penal  system 
was  “after  over  100  years,  authorities 
finally  allowed  some  degree  of  prison  re¬ 
form.  Inmates  are  now  permitted  to  have 
chewing  gum.” 

After  wasting  13  years  of  my  life  be¬ 
hind  prison  bars  in  such  places  as  Cook 
County  Jail,  Orleans  Parish  Prison, 
Joliet,  Menard  and  San  Quentin,  I  under¬ 
stood  what  Tiede  was  talking  about.  I’ve 
lived  through  riots,  seen  bribery  and 
official  corruption  run  rampant  and  gener¬ 
ally  suffered  the  indignities  and  humilia¬ 
tions  that  go  with  the  status  of  a  convict 
for  over  a  decade. 

In  June,  1968,  I  found  myself  in  the 
California  Correctional  Institution  at  Te- 
hachapi.  To  my  surprise  it  turned  out  that 
CCI  is  a  minimum-medium  security  penal 
colony  of  1,200  male  felons  that  encour¬ 
ages  individual  rehabilitation  through 
academic  study,  vocational  training,  group 
therapy,  gainful  work  experience  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  self-help  clubs.  These  groups 
include  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Narcotics 
Symposium,  Mexican-American  Culture 
Group  Gavel  Club  and  15  other  voluntary 
organizations. 

The  relief  I  felt  in  finding  myself 
confined  at  a  modern,  penal  facility, 
instead  of  a  harsh  penitentiary,  gave  me 
time  to  reevaluate  myself  and  recall  the 
good  things  in  life  I  had  to  live  for. 
Rather  than  just  “existing”  in  a  dog-eat- 
dog  situation  for  years,  with  my  mind 
exposed  to  a  filthy,  corrupt  penal  system, 
and  ultimately  becoming  an  animal  in  or¬ 
der  to  survive,  I  found  myself  relating  to 
others:  inmates,  staff  and  outsiders.  By  so 
doing  I  began  to  regain  self-respect,  self- 
confidence,  and  again  assumed  the  dignity 
that  is  each  individual’s  inherent  right. 

Fed  articles  to  Tom  Tiede  of  NEA 

Because  of  this  psychological  trans¬ 
formation  of  mine  from  bungling  bandit 
to  conscientious  citizen,  I  wished  to  com¬ 
municate  my  new-found  feelings  to  the 
whole  world.  This  not  being  practical,  I 
decided  to  write  down  my  observations  as 
a  prisoner  and  send  them  off  to  local, 
small-town  newspapers  throughout  Kern 
County.  At  the  same  time  I  prepared  a 
rather  thorough  manuscript  describing 
life  at  CCI  from  the  convict’s  point-of- 
view.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Tom  Tiede  in  New 
York  and  he  had  a  couple  of  brief  pieces 
edited  from  the  article  published  under 
my  by-line  over  NEA’s  500-newspaper 
syndicate.  The  rest  of  the  5,000-word 
story  I  piecemealed  around  to  eight  local 
papers.  Everything  I  mailed  out  was  used 
— gratis. 

Then,  on  August  9,  1971,  in  answer  to  a 


query,  James  Griffith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bakersfield  Californian,  sent  me  a  let¬ 
ter  stating:  “We  are  interested  in  the 
Tehachapi  prison  programs  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  ...  We  would  want 
to  reimburse  you  if  it  is  permissible.” 

Associate  Superintendent  George  F. 
Johnston  consented  for  me  to  write  what¬ 
ever  I  chose  about  CCI  as  long  as  it 
passed  through  his  hands  befoi-e  mailing, 
in  order  to  verify  facts  and  see  that  my 
material  contained  no  slander,  obscenity 
or  libelous  matter. 

No  conflict  with  officials 

During  the  past  year  I’ve  had  over  25 
articles  printed  in  the  Californian  and 
shall  continue  to  write  until  my  parole 
release  date  next  Thanksgiving  Day. 
There  has  been  no  conflict  between  myself 
and  prison  officials.  No  doubt  my  “up¬ 
beat”  descriptions  of  constructive  penal 
programs  are  actually  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  powers  that  be;  however  I  believe 
these  articles  are  of  value  because  they 
infonn  the  public  about  one  prison  that 
helps  its  wards. 

Everyone  reads,  hears  and  knows  about 
the  degrading  conditions  that  exist  in  95% 
of  the  penitentiaries  across  this  nation, 
but  few  people  know  the  solution  to  some 
of  these  problems.  One  answer  would  be 
family  visiting  programs  which  allow  an 
inmate  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  (and 
nights)  with  his  wife  and  children,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  young  offender,  with  his 
parents  and  siblings,  in  the  privacy  of  a 
cottage  set  aside  for  this  purpose  outside 
the  boundary  fence.  In  the  United  States, 
this  penal  practice  is  in  effect  only  in 
California  and  Mississippi. 

Another  answer  might  be  the  use  of 
parolees  in  the  armed  forces  as  was  done 
in  World  War  II,  or  permitting  trusted 
inmates  to  volunteer  for  emergency  civil 
service  such  as  combatting  forest  fires  or 
aiding  with  flood  control.  They  could  per- 
foi-m  conservation  work  all  year  round. 

‘Working  way  through  college’ 

Recently  I  had  an  article  published  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  West  magazine.  I  was  reimbursed 
for  that  1,500-word  piece  which  encourag¬ 
ed  me  to  send  inquiries  to  some  of  our 
national  magazines  to  see  if  I  could  write 
something  for  them.  I  am  trying  to  save 
enough  money  to  finance  studies  at  a  lo¬ 
cal,  community  college  when  I  get  out. 
Sort  of  “working  my  way  through  col¬ 
lege”  while  still  in  prison,  you  might  say. 

In  one  way  I  am  fortunate.  Not  only  do 
I  have  clearance  to  act  as  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  county  paper,  but  I  am 
also  probably  the  most  qualified  person  for 
the  job.  I’ve  resided  here  for  the  past 
four-and-a-half  years  and  during  that 
period  I’ve  seen  the  institution  experiment 
with  and  develop  quite  a  number  of  mod¬ 
em,  penological  tools  of  the  future.  I’ve 
recorded  the  initiation,  problems  and  suc- 


Gene  Herrington  is  serving  a  sentence 
of  five  years-to-life  for  robbery  at  the 
California  Correctional  Institute  at  Te¬ 
hachapi.  His  parole  release  date  is  No¬ 
vember  23,  1972.  In  Spring  Semester, 
1973,  he  plans  to  attend  Bakersfield  Com¬ 
munity  College  with  a  major  in  journal¬ 
ism  his  goal.  Herrington,  33,  is  former 
editor  of  the  inmate  monthly  magazine, 
the  HILLTOPPER,  which  has  received 
national  recognition  in  the  American  Pe¬ 
nal  Press  Contest  sponsored  by  Southern 
Illinois  University.  He  also  won  an  indi¬ 
vidual  award  for  one  of  his  editorials  ti¬ 
tled,  “Ex-Convicts  As  Social  Workers?” 

cesses  of  family  group  counseling  ses¬ 
sions,  temporary  community  leaves 
(72-hour  pass),  inside-outside  social  func¬ 
tions  and  community  betterment  projects. 
Some  of  these  latter  include  inmates  pur¬ 
chasing  girl  scout  cookies,  appearing  at 
local  high  schools  to  speak,  taking  part  in 
educational,  religious,  athletic  and  cul¬ 
tural  programs  off  the  grounds,  and  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  annual  county  fair  with 
hobby  and  art  work. 

Residents  and  employes  have  been  most 
cooperative  in  granting  me  interviews 
w’hen  I  am  preparing  a  manuscript  for 
publication.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  they  are 
anxious  to  help  because  they  feel  as  I  do 
that  prison  reform  is  dearly  needed  in 
this  country.  Paul  Harvey  wrote  that 
“Perhaps  what’s  needed  is  a  20th  century 
Charles  Dickens  whose  gifted  pen  turned 
Britain’s  debtor  prisons  inside  out — and 
emptied  them.”  Perhaps  this  is  the  an¬ 
swer,  rather  than  spending  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  just  to  “warehouse”  prisoners. 

Many  state  prison  directors  fear  the 
news  media  because  they  have  so  much  to 
hide.  And  this  is  a  shame  because  the 
citizenry  should  have  every  reason  to  be 
as  proud  of  their  penal  institutions  as 
they  are  of  their  outstanding  roads,  police 
and  fire  service,  military,  public  utilities 
and  other  institutions  which  are  supported 
through  taxation.  Anyway,  at  CCI  there 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  In  its  18-year 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 

FIGHTING  A  SHOPPER 


Dear  Abby:  How  can  I  fight  a  shopper 
circulating  free  to  every  home  in  our  paid 
circulation  area  including  all  the  homes 
my  paper  doesn’t  hit? 

Signed:  Worried  Weekly  Publisher. 

Dear  WWP:  Ignore  it!  Depend  on  the 
inherent  strengths  of  your  newspaper  and 
forget  about  playing  the  circulation  num¬ 
bers  game  with  the  shopper.  But  don’t  sit 
on  your  hands  waiting  for  the  traditional 
ads  to  roll  in.  Get  out  and  promote  the 
quality  of  your  publication. 

Signed:  Clarence  Lamer. 

No,  Clarence  Lamer,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Charles  (Mich.)  Uuion,  doesn’t  run  a 
Dear  Abby  type  column  for  w'eekly  pub¬ 
lishers  but  he  is  vocal  when  it  comes  to 
handing  out  advice  on  how  to  fight  a 
shopper. 

His  credentials  are  threefold;  he’s  been 
a  newspaper  advertiser,  a  shopper  owner 
and  paid  weekly  publisher. 

His  credentials  also  include  not  one  lick 
of  journalistic  training  so  he  doesn’t  get 
hung  up  on  some  of  the  traditions  of  the 
business — traditions  he  sees  as  keeping 
some  publishers  from  operating  to  their 
fullest. 

Pumped  gas 

Lamer,  circa  1958,  was  a  St.  Charles 
gas  station  owner  and  w^as  an  advertiser 
in  the  Union.  In  fact  this  combination  is 
what  got  him  where  he  is  today. 

Lamer  was  opening  a  new  station  and 
wanted  to  advertise  it  in  the  paper.  But 
the  then  publisher.  Lamer  claims,  gave 
him  a  bum  deal  on  the  ad. 

“The  man  couldn’t  have  cared  less  if  I 
had  a  success  with  my  grand  opening,’’ 
Lamer  said.  “He  told  me  after  he  gets  an 
ad  he  doesn’t  care  about  it.  I  told  him  if  I 
ever  got  the  chance  to  go  into  competition 
with  him  I  would.’’  And  Laimer  did — with 
a  shopper  in  1958. 

.\t  that  time  his  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  printing  amounted  to  about  the 
same  as  his  knowledge  of  journalism — in 
a  word,  “nil”. 

He  had  never  seen  a  printing  press 
prior  to  his  printing  of  that  first  issue  of 
the  Saginaw  Valley  Advertiser.  It  was  job 
printed  for  the  first  two  weeks,  then  Lar- 
ner  bought  a  small  A.  B.  Dick  offset 
press.  Pumping  gas  w'as  a  thing  of  the 
past  fiom  that  point  on.  “I  found  the 
shopper  much  more  interesting,”  he  said. 

When  Lamer  talks  about  the  havoc  his 
shopper  wreaked  among  local  weekly 
newspapers  he  talks  more  about  the  Ar¬ 
gus  published  in  the  nearby  town  of  Che- 
saning,  than  about  the  Union. 

He  used  the  word  “bamboozled”  in 
referring  to  what  he  did  to  former  Argus 
management.  The  paper  changed  hands 
about  two  years  ago. 

He  put  out  5,000  issues  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,  One  hundred  percent  of  the  market 
area’s  3,300  homes  were  covered  by  it  and 
the  rest.  Lamer  admitted,  were  mailed  to 
neighboring  areas  that  represented  little 
or  no  business  for  local  merchants. 


The  Argus  went  to  2,800  subscribers 
also  reached  by  the  Advertiser,  Lerner 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  the  remaining 
500  homes  in  the  town  not  getting  the 
paid  circulation  weekly,  but  receiving  the 
Advertiser,  “didn’t  buy  much  anyw'ay.” 

Didn’t  sell  itself 

Lamer  said  that  instead  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  quality  of  his  newspaper 
and  the  fact  that  its  subscribers  rep¬ 
resented  the  buying  public,  the  former 
publishers  panicked. 

The  Argus  converted  to  free  circula¬ 
tion,  with  disastrous  results. 

It  remained  free  until  May  of  this  year 
when,  under  its  new  owners,  it  reverted, 
hack  to  paid  circulation  and  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  along  with  a  sister  shopper,  the 
Tri-County  Penny  Pincher. 

Lamer  feels  it  was  a  mistake  in  the 
first  place  for  the  Argus  to  go  free  circu¬ 
lation  and  now,  while  he  feels  it  was  a 
good  move  to  revert  the  paper  back  to 
paid,  he  feels  the  two  present  owners  are 
making  a  mistake  dividing  their  time  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  the  shopper. 

In  fact,  he  feels  the  paper  is  weak 
enough  that  he  plans  to  start  a  newspaper 
in  Chesaning  as  soon  as  he  has  the  capi¬ 
tal.  He’s  honest  about  his  plans  and  has 
told  Argus  publishers  Art  Mclnnls  and 
Bill  Parrish. 

What  do  Mclnnis  and  Parrish  feel 
about  all  this?  They  think  Larner’s  exhor¬ 
tations  about  only  competing  with  the  best 
editorial  product  is  a  lot  of  bunk  in  their 
situation.  But  they  wish  it  weren’t  so. 

Parrish,  talking  for  both  of  them,  said 
it  might  be  possible  to  compete  on  such 
terms  if  it  wasn’t  for  what  he  said  is 
drastic  underpricing  for  ads  in  Larner’s 
shopper  in  the  Chesaning  market. 

Both  Mclnnis  and  Parrish  have  had 
between  12  and  14  years  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  in  contrast  with 
Lamer,  are  primarily  concerned  with 
their  editorial  product. 

Don’t  like  shoppers 

“Basically,”  Parrish  said,  “we  are 
newspaper  people  and  we  don’t  like  run¬ 
ning  a  shopper  or  competing  with  a  shop¬ 
per  but  we  must  run  one  to  compete.” 

Parrish  described  the  Chesaning-St. 
Charles  merchants  as  “frugal”  and  said 
“at  the  rate  structure  Larner’s  shopper 
sells  some  ads  we’d  rather  not  have 
them.” 

Lamer  himself  feels  that  differentials 
in  rate  structures  between  shoppers  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  irrelevant  “be¬ 
cause  they’re  not  competitive.  Basically  a 
newspaper  is  involved  with  news  and  a 
shopper  with  advertising.  A  newspaper 
has  to  be  a  newspaper  and  a  shopper  a 
shopper. 

“If  they  (newspapermen)  run  a  good 
newspaper,  the  shopper  just  gets  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  but  not  from  the  paper. 

“Both  have  one  thing  in  common,”  Lar- 
ner  w’ent  on.  “They  must  both  do  the  best 


job  they  can  and  ask  nothing  from  the 
community.  Newspapermen  often  feel  in¬ 
sulted  when  they  don’t  get  a  merchant  to 
advertise.  They  feel  they  owe  them  an  ad 
simply  because  it’s  a  newspaper.” 

Parrish  doesn’t  feel  that  local  mer¬ 
chants  (except  four  or  five  out  of  40  to 
50)  have  any  loyalty  to  the  newspaper  but 
disagrees  with  Lamer  about  shoppers 
taking  only  additional  revenues. 

“We’re  pitted  against  each  other  here 
and  the  merchants  know’  it,”  he  said. 
“They  play  musical  chairs.  They  go  back 
and  forth.  One  week  they  plac'*  an  ad  with 
us,  the  next  week  w’ith  Lamer.  When  we 
go  to  a  merchant  for  an  ad  he  looks  for 
the  financial  angle.  The  average  merchant 
couldn’t  care  less  about  shoppers  versus 
new’spapers.  He  goes  w’here  he  gets  a 
financial  benefit.” 

Lamer  feels  that  Mclnnis  and  Parrish 
get  too  involved  with  selling  their  shop¬ 
per. 

Criticism 

“They’re  good  newspapermen  and  they 
should  run  the  new’spaper  and  forget 
about  the  shopper.  They’re  not  advertising 
men.  With  the  newspaper  they’re  doing 
nothing  wrong.  A  little  weak  here  and 
there  but  their  time  is  too  divided.” 

Larner’s  criticism  of  the  Argus  editori¬ 
al  product  is  somewhat  the  case  of  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black  in  that  Lamer 
maintains  no  editorial  staff  at  the  Union 
and  relies  heavily  on  canned  and  release 
material.  But  he  admits  this  weakness, 
saying: 

“I  know  nothing  about  the  business.  We 
have  no  editor  and  we’re  printing  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  in  the  door.  But  we’re 
saving  up  money  for  an  editor.” 

He  feels  strongly  that  every  small  town 
should  have  a  newspaper  and  said  that 
when  the  Union  was  in  tight  financial 
straits  two  years  before  he  bought  it,  he 
printed  it  at  cost  for  the  then  publisher. 
Lamer  bought  it  last  year. 

Talking  about  the  preferences  of  local 
advertisers  when  selecting  between  the 
Union  and  its  sister  shopper,  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Lamer  said  “the  merchants  get  tak¬ 
en  in  if  they  advertise  in  the  Union — and 
I  tell  them  so.”  He  explained  that  while 
the  Union  has  a  rate  about  half  that  of 
the  shopper,  the  paid  circulation  paper 
has  only  800  circulation  to  the  shopper’s 
5,700. 

He  foresees  the  day  (about  10  years 
from  now)  when  he’ll  have  no  more  need 
for  a  shopper.  The  events  leading  up  to 
this,  he  said,  will  be  establishment  of  two 
more  weeklies  (in  Chesaning  and  nearby 
Mt.  Rose)  and  saturation  coverage. 

“If  a  paper  is  doing  its  job  a  shopper 
has  no  need  to  be,”  he  said.  “Why  pay  the 
extra  postage  when  you  don’t  have  to.?  Of 
course  the  merchants  pay  the  postage  but 
they  won’t  have  to.  Besides  prestige  is  on 
the  side  of  the  newspapers.” 

Meanwhile  across  the  town  line  in  Che¬ 
saning,  Mclnnis  and  Parrish  aren’t  sitting 
down.  Parrish  said  the  Argus  isn’t  losing 
money.  “We’re  not  going  broke  but  we 
have  no  chance  for  growth.  If  we  don’t 
take  some  offensive  measures  we’ll  remain 
stagnant.”  He  didn’t  say  what  those  mea¬ 
sures  would  be. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Co-op  guides.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  had  a  change  of  mind  about 
delaying  any  longer  the  release  of  the 
revised  rules  for  co-op  advertising.  The 
release  disclosing  the  amendments  was  to 
come  out  after  E&P  went  to  press.  The 
rules,  effective  in  30  days,  are  reported  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  revisions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  FTC  on  April  6,  1971.  The 
Association  of  National  Advertisers’  co-op 
committee  plans  a  member  conference  as 
soon  as  the  final  changes  are  put  into 
effect.  Thomas  R.  Twells,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Black  &  Decker’s  home  prod¬ 
ucts  division,  is  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Starts.  Family  Weekly  is  in  four  news¬ 
papers  that  have  either  begun  or  are 
jdanning  Sunday  editions  this  year.  The 
latest  is  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbi¬ 
an,  whose  Sunday  issue  will  bow  August 
6.  The  Danbury  (Conn.)  Neivs-Times’ 
Sunday  edition  starts  September  24,  and 
the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News  Octo¬ 
ber  6.  The  first  new  Sunday  edition  for 
FW  this  year  was  Gannett’s  Rockland 
Journal-News  at  Nyack,  N.Y.  which  went 
7-days  on  March  12.  Two  Booth  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  and  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  are  distributing  FW 
on  Saturday  rather  than  in  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  to  help  build  a  stronger  two-day 
readership,  as  incentive  for  adding  local 
advertisers  on  Saturday,  and  widening 
reader  appeal  for  the  weekend.  All  told, 
FW  has  added  15  newspapers  to  its  dis¬ 
tributing  list  this  year,  as  of  July  28,  and 
had  one  cancellation  —  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald  which  has  a 
local  policy  that  prohibits  most  cigarette 
ads. 

H/i  *  Hi 

Tonka  switches.  Tonka  Toys  Division 
will  increase  its  fall  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  by  38%  over  1971  and  will  concen¬ 
trate  its  pre-Christmas  promotion  in  full- 
color  Sunday  roto  sections  of  66  newspa¬ 
pers,  covering  59  markets,  and  in  three 
women’s  magazines.  Douglas  A.  Freeman, 
Tonka  marketing  vicepresident,  said  the 
switch  to  an  all-print  campaign  from  a 
combination  of  magazine  and  national  spot 
tv  would  direct  pre-Christmas  advertising 
to  the  adult  audience  which  accounts  for 
vii-tually  all  purchases  of  Tonka  toys. 
“Print  media,’’  he  said,  “provide  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  carrying  to  parents  the  story 
of  Tonka  quality  and  play  value  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  product  lines.” 

*  * 

New  ad  agency.  Bob  Ganley,  an  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the  Keene 
(N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel  for  the  last  12 
years,  has  resigned  to  open  his  own  ad 
agency  in  Hancock,  N.H.  While  on  the 
newspaper,  Ganley  did  free  lance  work 
for  various  companies  and  ad  agencies. 
Previously  he  operated  an  agency  in  the 
Worcester,  Mass,  area  and  spent  five 
years  with  the  ad  department  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Auto  plans.  When  the  Lincoln  Mercury 
Dealers’  Association  met  in  San  Francisco 
(July  26-28)  to  be  briefed  on  1973  adver¬ 


tising  strategy  by  national  and  field  ac¬ 
count  management  members  of  the  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  agency,  the  Sacramento 
Union  got  in  a  nice  plug  for  offset-printed 
newspapers.  The  Copley  paper  replated 
its  front  page  (July  26)  and  rushed  cop¬ 
ies  to  the  hotel  where  the  dealers  and  ad 
men  were  meeting.  The  front  page  had 
stories  about  tbe  dealers,  their  ad  commit¬ 
tees,  the  agency  and  the  International 
Offset  League.  In  addition,  the  Union 
leproduced  a  color  photograph  from  a 
Lincoln  Continental  ad  appearing  in  mag¬ 
azines  to  demonstrate  the  high  color  quali¬ 
ty  gained  w’ith  offset  printing.  Jack  Fit¬ 
ting  of  Branham-Moloney,  the  Union’s  ad 
reps,  helped  in  setting  up  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Top  3.  Macy’s,  Abraham  &  Straus,  and 
Korvette’s  produced  an  estimated  $28.3 
million  in  advertising  for  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  News  and  New  York 
Post  in  1971.  According  to  figures  report¬ 
ed  this  week  by  Fairchild  Publications, 
Macy’s  led  with  an  estimated  $11,600,000 
for  5,400,000  lines  against  $11  million  for 
5,800,000  lines  in  1970.  A&S  was  the  big 
gainer.  The  Brooklyn-based  chain  of  8 
units  invested  an  e^imated  $8,700,000  in 
the  three  newspapers  for  5,700,000  lines 
of  advertising.  In  1970,  A&S  was  in  sec¬ 
ond  place  with  $7,800,000  for  5,100,000 
lines.  Korvette’s,  in  third  place,  increased 
its  ad  investments  in  the  three  papers  by 
an  estimated  $600,000.  The  22-unit  chain, 
according  to  Fairchild,  spent  $8,000,000  in 

1971  for  3,200,000  lines  compared  with 
$7,400,000  for  3,300,000  lines  in  1970. 

H  H  H 

Sears  up.  A  lessening  in  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck’s  use  of  run-of-press  adveitising  is 
detected  in  a  report  compiled  by  Nicbolsen 
&  Ransom  on  16  small  and  medium-size 
West  Coast  daily  newspapers  and  one 
Alaskan  paper  which  compares  the  chain’s 
advertising  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1972  with  the  same  period  in  1971.  The 
Friday  Harbor,  Washington,  newspaper 
consultant’s  report  shows  run-of-press  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  chain  at  the  half-way 
mark  totaled  245,265  column  inches,  which 
was  10,801  or  4.6%  higher  than  the  same 
period  last  year  in  the  same  papers.  The 
figures  also  show  that  Sears  cut  back  ROP 
advertising  in  half  of  the  16  papers  with 
an  Oregon  paper  registering  a  19%  de¬ 
cline  this  half.  Preprinted  inserts,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ROP  totals,  increased  from 
218  in  1971  to  293  in  1972.  Preprint  gains 
were  recorded  by  all  papers  in  the  report. 
Glenn  Ransom  said  one  of  his  publisher 
clients  was  torn  between  ordering  new 
color  press  units  or  automatic  preprint  in¬ 
serters  before  finally  deciding  on  a  stuff¬ 
ing  machine. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Name  Caller,  an  automatic  tele¬ 
phone  dialer  invented  by  accident  by  Ma- 
com  Industries  while  working  on  cable 
television  systems,  has  blossomed  into  a  $1 
million  ad  account  for  Carson/ Roberts 
Inc.  in  Los  Angeles.  An  ad  campaign  will 
begin  October  15  using  spot  tv  in  11  mar¬ 
kets  and  co-op  advertising  .  .  .  Eleven 


Shopper  entry 
is  planned  in 
sharp  rivalry 

Recovering  from  the  floods  that  forced 
them  to  evacuate  their  building  and  to 
miss  an  edition  on  June  25,  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Independent  said 
this  week  it  w’ould  start  publishing  a 
weekly  shopper  soon. 

The  Independent,  which  is  not  affiliated 
with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Record  and  Times- 
Leader,  News,  has  been  publishing  a  Sun¬ 
day-only  newspaper  for  67  years. 

The  Independent  returned  to  its  plant 
to  resume  publishing  on  July  9.  The  July 
2  edition,  a  24-page  issue,  was  published 
on  the  Scranton  Times’  presses.  Tom 
Heffernan  II,  editor  of  the  Independent, 
said  the  paper  was  operating  normally 
again  with  a  72-page  paper  the  last  two 
weeks  and  52,000  paid  circulation. 

Heffernan  said  the  shopper  would  con¬ 
tain  some  news  material  and  would  be 
delivered  to  70,000  homes  by  carriers  ev¬ 
ery  Wednesday.  He  said  plans  were  still 
being  made  so  no  start-up  date  had  been 
decided  upon  yet.  Nor  had  it  been  decided 
to  sell  the  paper  or  give  it  away  free  to 
households,  he  added. 

The  move  by  the  Independent  followed 
closely  one  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  to  start  a  Sunday  edition  and 
combine  its  separate  morning  and  evening 
papers  into  an  all-day  paper  with  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  deliveries  (E&P,  July 
29). 

Heffernan  told  E&P  that  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Co.  had  tried  to  buy  out 
the  Independent.  He  said  a  corporate 
officer  from  the  competing  publisher  ap¬ 
proached  him  on  Saturday  (July  15)  and 
inquired  into  the  possibility  of  buying  the 
Independent.  Heffernan  said  no  firm  offer 
was  made,  but  the  Independent  would  not 
sell  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 

Heffernan  said  the  last  firm  offer  made 
by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co.  for 
the  Independent  was  in  1965  at  which 
time  $1.5  million  in  cash  was  offered  to 
his  father. 

In  a  related  development,  John  Malloy, 
managing  editor  of  the  Sunday  Record 
and  Times-Leader,  News,  confirmed  a  re¬ 
port  that  the  paper  would  distribute  a 
magazine  supplement  at  some  future  date. 
He  said  Family  Weekly  was  a  candidate. 
The  Sunday  Independent  distributes  Par¬ 
ade  magazine. 


sessions  on  creative  advertising  are  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association’s  retail  seminar  September 
11-12  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York. 
...  A  campaign  for  the  Better  Buiness 
Bureaus  under  the  auspices  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  is  in  the  works.  Ads  will 
focus  on  the  advertising  industry’s  self¬ 
regulation  procedures.  Lack  of  public  visi¬ 
bility  is  seen  as  a  real  weakness  of  the 
National  Advertising  Review  Board  which 
is  better  known  by  consumer  activists 
than  the  general  public  for  which  it  was 
designed  to  serve. 
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Just  a  few  months  on  his  first  full-time 
newspaper  job,  the  photographer  found 
himself  hesitatingly  asking  for  a  leave  of 
absence. 

And  editor  James  Geehan  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  was  telling  his 
new  employe  that  if  he  hadn’t  asked  “we’d 
think  there  was  something  wrong  with 
you.” 

For  22-year-old  Michael  Pfieger,  a  Jan¬ 
uary  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  veteran  of  three  and  a  half- 
years  as  a  photographer  on  the  campus 
newspaper,  a  couple  of  summer  intern¬ 
ships,  and  newly  arrived  in  California,  had 
just  become  the  youngest  newsman  ever  to 
win  the  title  of  California  Press  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year. 

And  in  addition,  he  had  just  won  the 
National  Press  Photographer  Association 
title  of  College  Photographer  of  the  Year 
with  its  prize  of  a  $500  scholarship  and  a 
three-month  summer  internship  with  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic.  Having  finished  college 
(except  for  a  language  course  credit  to 
work  off  someway),  Michael  had  to  let  the 
$500  go  to  a  runner-up,  but  there  was 
agreement  he  should  take  the  internship. 

“My  head  is  still  spinning,”  the  young 
one  comments  as  he  chronologically  ticks 
off  the  good  things  that  have  happened  in 
such  precise  order  to  “another  of  those 
kids  with  a  Brownie,”  who  progressed 
through  the  high  school  newspaper- 
yearbook  routine  and  by  college  knew  he 


THE  PETTING  ZOO 

San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 


*Pm  having  a  great  time.  .  .* 

22-year-old,  already  a  record  holder,  views 
past,  present,  and  future  in  photography 


would  do  “ok”  with  studies  but  that  taking 
pictures  is  really  what  matters  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Money  was  a  problem — a  financial  fact 
brought  up  with  wonder  in  his  voice  as  he 
confesses  that  Geographic  booked  him  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  his  current  New 
York  assignment — and  “I  went  through 
college  on  $2  a  day!” 

Michael  was  a  stringer  for  UPI  in 
Madison  during  his  campus  years  and 
free-lanced — but  the  campus  newspaper 
was  all  for  free. 

Practically  all  the  money  he  earned 
went  into  equipment.  Already  career- 
minded,  the  young  student  had  decided  he 
wasn’t  about  to  wait  until  he  could  afford 
“the  best.”  He  wanted  it  then  and  reveals 
that  he  sometimes  worked  out  a  deal  with 
a  friendly  camera  store — “maybe  60  days 
to  pay” — and  somehow  a  check  always 
arrived  just  in  time.  “My  equipment  was 
never  repossessed,”  the  six-footer  adds 
parenthetically.  “And  I  haven’t  got  any 
debts,  either.” 

Finances  dictated  his  life  of  black  and 
white  photography,  until  he  got  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  June  and  on  assignment  at  Geo¬ 
graphic.  A  couple  of  weeks  shooting 
around  Washington  got  him  over  the  hur¬ 
dle.  “You  think  color  as  you  shoot  and  are 
more  precise  on  exposure.” 


FIRES  OF  SUMMER 

Paddock  Crescent  Newspapers 
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'Time  was,”  verbalizes  this  one  who 
already  has  a  philosophical  view  of  past, 
present,  and  future,  “when  I  used  to  just 
see.”  Now,  clearly  pleased,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  listening  to  conversations  and  sounds 
as  he  walks  around.  “I  may  get  a  tape 
recorder.” 

Moving  to  California  from  his  Wiscon¬ 
sin  home  in  January  with  barely  room  for 
himself  in  a  fully  packed  car  of  nega¬ 
tives,  equipment,  and  memorabilia 
(“There  wasn’t  room  for  one  more  roll  of 
film  in  that  car!”),  he  was  homesick  and 
lonely  for  a  while.  But  the  practical  mind 
under  shoulder  length  blonde  hair  (neatly 
cut),  balanced  with  casual  mid-west  “es¬ 
tablishment”  sports  clothes,  dictated  that 
picture-taking  again  was  what  mattered. 
He  kept  busy  seven  days  a  week. 

Michael  joined  the  California  Press 
Photographers  Association,  and  it  was  the 
day  before  he  left  for  Washington  that  he 
attended  an  association  event  in  Anaheim 
and  “about  fell  over”  when  his  name  was 
read  for  the  top  title. 

The  Pfieger  apartment  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  occupied  during  the  summer  by 
his  replacement,  is  piled  with  boxes  and 
boxes  of  negatives — “maybe  10  feet  high” — 
transported  from  Madison.  He  can’t  bear 
to  throw  away  even  one  negative,  and  like 
so  many  in  the  profession  plans  “one  day” 
to  print  up  some  just  for  himself.  Those 
negatives  mean  “places  I  have  been,  what 
happened,  friends  ...  I  can  look  back  and 
remember.” 

This  awareness  of  time  for  a  twenty- 
two-year-old  is  refreshing  he  confesses, 
“When  I  was  a  kid,  it  took  forever  for  a 
day  to  go  by — now  the  weeks  go  by  like 
days.” 

Sense  of  place  and  time  is  somewhat 
“goofed  up”  mainly  through  the  advent  of 
airplane  travel  in  his  life,  paradoxically 


MADISON.  1971 

POY  Traveling  Show 


'THAT'S  AN  ORDER'! 


on  the  Geographic  assignment  on  bicycling 
in  the  U.S.A.  For  a  kid  who  had  never 
flown  before  he  got  to  California,  he’s 
delighted  with  the  business  of  first  Oregon 
and  Washington  states  to  cover  a  bike 
tour;  then  to  San  Jose  for  Olympic  bike 
trials;  back  to  Washington,  and  then  New 
York  City.  A  tourist  at  heart,  he  wants 
you  to  know  he’s  already  been  to  the  top 
of  the  Empire  State  Building  and  had  a 
first  subway  ride  to  Coney  Island. 

Central  Park  weekend 

The  photographer  terms  the  weekend 
bike  scene  in  New  York  City’s  Central 
Park  where  the  roads  are  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  riders,  as  fun.  He  survived  the 
steamy  heat  wave  by  cokes  (three  at  a 
time)  and  hot  dogs  and  shot  17  rolls  on 
the  humid  Sunday,  “a  better  day”  than 
Saturday  when  the  total  was  11. 

Roll  70  is  coming  up  on  his  assign¬ 
ment,  which  next  takes  him  to  the  mid¬ 
west,  where  his  fifth  high  school  class 
reunion  in  Green  Bay  is  also  scheduled. 
Since  the  yearbook  prophesy  said  he’d  be 
a  photographer  “with  12  kids,”  Michael  is 
musing  on  an  arrival  plan.  “Maybe  four 
or  five  cameras  draped  around  my  neck 
would  be  good.” 

His  summer  housemates  in  Arlington 
are  Randy  Edmonds,  son  of  NPPA  past 
president,  Barry  Edmonds  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  who’s  assigned  to  a 
Coast  Guard  story,  and  Nathan  Benn  of 
Florida,  who’s  “somewhere  in  the  U.S.” 
The  housekeeping  bit,  as  they  pass  each 
other  coming  and  going,  is  managed  as 
“best  we  can.” 

Solid  experience  as  an  undergraduate, 
majoring  in  American  institutions,  in¬ 
cluded  a  year  as  photo  editor  of  the  Daily 
Cardinal.  But  “administration”  in  the 
office  was  not  for  him.  It  was  back  out  on 
the  35,000-student  campus.  Summer  jobs 

W'ere  both  under  chief  photographer  Dick 


Sroda  in  1970  for  The  Paper  in  Oshkosh 
(“  a  fantastic  place  to  work  for  a  photog¬ 
rapher”)  and  in  1970  with  subsurban 
weeklies  of  Paddock  Crescent  Newspapers, 
Downers  Grover,  Illinois. 

Not  unmindful  of  the  good  way  it’s  all 
been  woi-king  out  in  a  vocation  he  loves, 
Michael  Pfleger  counsels  himself  to  be  pa¬ 
tient.  “I’m  wanting  to  do  everything  at 
once  ...  I  must  slow  down  and  take 
things  as  they  come  .  .  .  after  all,  as  long 
as  I  can  keep  taking  pictures.  I’ll  be  hap¬ 
py-” 

— Lenora  WilliaTnson 


THE  DANCER 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Daily  Cardinal 
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Secrecy  opposed  in  print, 
but  papers  prove  court-shy 

By  Jerry  E.  Thompson 


When  governmental  decision  making 
goes  underground  in  Illinois  many  of  the 
state’s  newspapers  report  that  secret 
meetings  have  been  held,  but  lack  vigor  in 
determining  the  legitimacy  of  such  meet¬ 
ings. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  newspapers 
tallied  in  a  continuing  study  of  the 
northern  Illinois  press  by  the  journalism 
department  of  Northern  Illinois  Universi¬ 
ty  indicated  they  had  reason  to  question 
the  validity  of  some  closed  meetings. 
However,  fewer  than  half  the  newspapers 
saw  fit  to  put  the  matter  before  their 
I’eaders  in  the  form  of  news  stories  or 
editorials. 

Completed  questionnaires  from  57  news¬ 
papers  were  tabulated.  Sixteen  daily 
newspapers,  24  weeklies  with  more  than 
2,500  subscribers  and  17  weeklies  with 
fewer  than  2,500  subscribers  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  tabulated  results.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Editirial  As¬ 
sociation  and  11  non-member  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  asked  to  respond. 

Responses  were  classified  by  size  and 
frequency  of  publication  and  the  numbers 
converted  to  percentages  of  newspapers 
responding  in  each  category. 

The  project  was  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  graduate  requirements  of  a  journal¬ 
ism  press  law  course  taught  by  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Price,  Northern  Illinois  University. 

An  Illinois  law  says  that  the  public’s 
business  must  be  conducted  in  public, 
prescribes  ways  for  media  to  gain  access 
to  meetings,  and  provides  penalties  for 
violation.  There  have  been  many  instances 
of  the  public  being  locked  out  while  mem¬ 
bers  of  agencies  met  in  secret. 

When  northern  Illinois  newspapers 
have  told  about  illegal  secret  meetings  of 
local  governments  the  practice  was  al¬ 
tered  in  42  percent  of  the  instances. 

Lark  of  initiative 

Even  though  attention  was  drawn  and 
closed  meetings  substantially  reduced, 
newspapers  were  found  in  the  study  to  be 
lacking  further  initiative  in  attempting  to 
stop  illegal  practices,  the  study  report 
points  out. 

This  lack  of  vigor  is  reflected  in  the 
percentage  of  newspapers  that  seek 
formal  notices  of  pending  meetings  from 
local  agencies. 

The  Illinois  Open  Meetings  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  member  of  the  press  must  be 
given  advance  notice  of  public  meetings  if 
it  makes  an  annual  request  for  notifica¬ 
tion. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  newspapers  said 
they  made  annual  notification  requests  of 
all  the  public  bodies  in  their  coverage 
areas.  Fewer  than  20  percent  bothered  to 
request  notice  from  some  of  the  public 
agencies.  All  told,  53  percent  of  all  the 
newspapers  made  no  requests  for  meeting 
notification. 

Failure  of  the  newspapers  to  make  an 


annual  request  for  advance  notice  of  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  relieves  public  bodies  from 
the  formal  responsibility  of  notifying  the 
press  of  their  meetings,  the  study  report 
indicated. 

The  newspapers  do  a  better  job  of  tell¬ 
ing  readers  about  the  pending  meetings 
of  governmental  agencies  they  know 
about.  Eighty-four  percent  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  were  found  to  either  “always”  or 
“frequently”  inform  their  readers  about 
pending  meetings  of  public  bodies. 

Perhaps  a  more  telling  test  of  how  vi¬ 
gorously  newspapers  seiwe  a  watchdog 
function  against  open  meetings  abuse  is 
the  degree  to  which  they  check  before  and 
after  the  fact  into  the  legitimacy  of  closed 
meetings. 

Other  questionnaire  disclosures 

The  questionnaires  also  showed  the 
newspapers  were  not  especially  aggres¬ 
sive  about  attempting  to  find  out  what 
might  have  transpired  at  closed  meetings 
in  an  after-the-fact  fashion.  Only  40  per¬ 
cent  said  they  “always”  tried  and  report 
their  findings  in  news  stories.  Thirty-one 
percent  said  they  “frequently”  made  such 
checks  for  stoi'y  purposes. 

Some  newspapers  doubted  the  legitima¬ 
cy  of  some  discussions  held  at  closed 
meetings  ostensibly  called  to  air  matters 
which  the  law  allows  may  be  held  in 
secret.  Even  though  Illinois  permits  secret 
meetings  to  discuss  specified  matters  like 
discipline,  personnel  or  acquiring  land, 
there  is  no  guarantee  or  check  to  assure 
that  only  those  matters  are  actually  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  law’s  exceptions  are  permis¬ 
sive,  not  mandatory;  there  is  no  check  to 
assure  that  the  secrecy  was  necessary. 

One  newspaper  said  a  public  official 
admitted  that  the  board  has  met  on  “habit¬ 
ually  discussed  non-discussable  ques¬ 
tions”  in  secret  sessions  called  to  discuss 
matters  for  which  closed  sessions  are  al¬ 
lowed  under  the  law. 

Another  newspaper  pointed  to  similar 
abuses  of  the  law,  saying  it  has  learned  of 
closed  meetings  held  to  discuss  the  hiring 
or  firing  of  personnel  that  were  in  reality 
a  cover  for  discussing  in  secret  the  kinds 
of  matters  that  should  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  open  meetings.  One  newspaper 
effectively  ran  white  space  in  place  of  a 
meeting  story.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  papers  said  they  would  carry  the 
fight  against  closed  meetings  to  the  courts 
to  challenge  their  legality. 

The  number  of  newspapers  that  have 
actually  filed  suit  or  threatened  to  do  so 
falls  short  of  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  issue 
suggested  in  the  survey  findings.  With 
more  than  half  the  instances  of  suspected 
abuse  unresolved  through  exposure  in 
news  stories,  it  was  found  that  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  newspapers  had  pri¬ 
vately  threatened  to  take  the  issue  to 
court  and  only  10  per  cent  made  their 


threat  known  to  the  public.  Only  three 
newspapers  admitted  having  actually  gone 
to  court  at  the  time  the  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Since  that 
time  several  other  newspapers  in  the  state 
have  become  involved  in  lawsuits  concern¬ 
ing  the  question. 

Assuming  a  logical  progression  in  the 
application  of  increased  pressure  by  news¬ 
papers  in  behalf  of  open  meetings  it 
would  appear  reasonable  that  all  or  most 
of  the  newspapers  that  filed  suit  or 
threatened  publicly  to  file  suit  were 
among  those  that  privately  threatened 
suit. 

Marked  disparity 

If  this  is  the  case  then  there  is  a  rather 
marked  disparity  between  the  percentage 
of  cases  of  closed  meetings  challenged  by 
news-editorial  exposure  and  left  unre¬ 
solved  (58  percent)  and  the  carryover 
into  the  next  level  of  likely  resolution,  the 
courts  (21  percent).  That  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  further  action  by  newspa¬ 
pers  on  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  chal¬ 
lenged  and  unresolved  incidents  of  ques¬ 
tionably  closed  meetings  were  abandoned 
at  the  courthouse  door. 

Combining  the  percentage  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  had  cause  to  question  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  closed  meetings  but  failed  to  raise 
the  question  in  print — 42  percent — and 
the  percentage  of  papers  that  carried  the 
question  to  their  readers  and  failing  ap¬ 
parent  resolution  there  dropped  the  mat¬ 
ter  short  of  the  courthouse — 37  percent — 
then  something  like  79  percent  of  all  the 
questionably  closed  meetings  noted  by  the 
press  were  either  unchallenged  or  unre¬ 
solved. 

Many  nwspaper  editors  agreed  that 
the  major  deterrent  to  pursuing  the  issue 
in  the  courts  is  a  cost  factor.  This,  of 
course,  looms  larger  for  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers.  Reprisals  against  newspapers  by 
government  agencies  that  are  targets  of 
newspaper  challenges  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  serious  deterrent  to  newspaper  ac¬ 
tion.  Only  five  of  the  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  survey  mentioned  that  they 
were  victim  of  any  sort  of  reprisals  stem¬ 
ming  from  their  efforts  to  end  abuses  of 
the  open  meetings  law. 

To  get  around  the  cost  factor,  the  aid  of 
a  sympathetic  state’s  attorney  has  been 
enlisted  by  press  association  groups.  In  at 
least  one  instance,  a  state’s  attorney  has 
found  the  meetings  practice  of  a  public 
agency  wanting.  As  a  result,  the  body’s 
action  was  nullified  for  holding  an  illegal¬ 
ly  closed  meeting.  Here  the  weight  of  the 
law  was  brought  to  bear  without  the  cost 
of  bringing  a  formal  lawsuit. 

Some  editors  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  this  may  not  work  in  all  counties  or 
in  all  cases.  It  was  noted  that  the  state’s 
attorney  who  serves  as  legal  adviser  for 
county  agencies  is  often  sympathetic  to 
the  view  of  the  public  officials  whose 
practices  are  being  questioned  and  unlike¬ 
ly  to  be  responsive  to  a  complaint  asking 
a  criminal  penalty. 


Jerry  Thompson  is  a  member  of  the 
journalism  staff  of  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  at  DeKalb  and  former  city  editor 
of  the  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard. 
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for  further  information,  contact 

LEE  TECHNICAL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

130  East  Second  St.  •  Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
Telephone  (319)  326-5353 


the  new  photopolymer  plate 
designed  for  letterpress 
in  the  cold  type  age! 


NAPP  now  being 
distributed  by 
NAPP  SYSTEMS  (U.S.A.)  INC. 
\  a  joint  venture  of 
IpE  I  LEE  ENTERPRISES  INC.  _ 


NIPPON  PAINT  CO. 


0 


The  NAPP  PLATE  SYSTEM  MEETS  THE 
FOLLOWING  CRITERIA  DEMANDED  BY  QUAUTY, 

COST  AND  ECOLOGY  CONSCIOUS  PUBUSHERS. 

•  Proven  cost  justification. 

•  Relief  depth  of  .028  in  line  areas.  i 

.006-7  in  halftone  highlight  areas.  j 

.003-4  in  halftone  shadow  areas. 

.  Outstanding  reproduction  qualities. 

•  Ease  of  equipment  installation. 

•  Strong  technical  and  advisory  support. 

.  Minimal  training  and  processing  procedure. 

•  Pollution  free  working  environment. 

.  Direct  or  pattern  plate  capabilities. 

•  Minimal  investment  in  pracessing  equipment. 

.  Mitigates  pollution  problem  with  water  washout. 

•  Reliability  of  supplies  through  unique  inventory  concept. 

.  Excellent  product  quality  through  stringent  quality  control. 


Raymond  Cherry 


Feldman  is  named 
Albany  ad  director 


David  W.  Feldman,  31,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  Capital 
Newspapers  in  Albany,  N.Y.  He  had  been 
classified  advertising  manager  of  these 
Hearst  newspapers — the  Times-Union  and 
the  Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star  for 
four  years. 

Feldman’s  ap¬ 
pointment  was  one 
of  several  promo¬ 
tions  announced  by 
Robert  J.  Danzig, 
publisher. 

Christopher  J. 

Cunningham  Jr., 
retail  advertising 
sales  manager,  was 
named  advei*tising 
manager. 

Raymond  D. 

Cherry,  assistant 
advertising  manag¬ 
er,  was  named  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Feldman  joined  the  newspaper  15  years 
ago  as  a  part-time  clerk  and  office  boy  in 
the  circulation  department.  He  was  a 
circulation  branch  manager  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  he  served  two 
years  as  assistant  classified  ad  manager. 

Cunningham,  44,  and  Cherry,  30,  have 
combined  service  of  21  years  at  Capital 
Newspapers. 

Cunningham  is  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bu¬ 
reau. 


David  Feldman 


*  *  * 

Richard  F.  Blewitt,  a  former  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times  reporter  and  press  rela¬ 
tions  assistant  for  the  American  Truck¬ 
ing  Associations  now  press  relations  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association,  Washington. 

*  :tc  4c 

Stuart  Mendelson,  UPI  reporter  in 
the  Trenton  bureau,  has  won  first  prize 
($500)  in  the  New  Jersey  Automobile 
Association’s  journalism  conte.st  for  a 
series  about  the  state’s  motor  vehicle  in¬ 
spection  system. 

*  «  « 

Richard  C.  Suits,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News — named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  .  .  .  Charles  R.  Boyd 
Jr. — named  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Express  .  .  .  Nathan  Grobe,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  becomes  associate 
street  and  dealer  manager. 
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news-people 


Guzzo  and  Doughty 
in  new  assignments 

Louis  R.  Guzzo,  managing  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  and  director  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  board. 

Jack  Doughty,  former  associate  editor, 
succeeds  Guzzo  as  managing  editor. 

Dan  Starr,  publisher  of  the  P-I,  said, 
“Guzzo  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
newsmen  in  this  region.  Now'  he’ll  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  to  editorial  direction 
and  policy. 

“Doughty  has  demonstrated  a  remark¬ 
able  ability  for  producing  an  outstanding 
newspaper.  His  great  experience  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor,  director  of  new'smen,  and 
as  a  layout  expert  will  be  utilized  to  max¬ 
imum  benefit.” 

Guzzo  is  a  native  of  Cleveland  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
His  w'ork  as  a  daily  columnist  and  editori¬ 
alist  has  been  regarded  as  the  major  im¬ 
petus  to  Seattle’s  resurgence  in  theater 
and  the  arts. 

Guzzo  was  the  P-Ps  music  and  theater 
critic  before  being  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Doughty,  a  Californian,  was  reared  in 
China.  He  has  been  reporter  and  editor  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  and  the  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  P-I  in  1967. 
He  has  won  prizes  for  layout  and  page 
makeup. 

if  *  * 

Charles  J.  GARRm',  Trenton  bureau 
chief  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 
has  accepted  appointment  as  press  secre- 
tar>'  to  New  Jersey  Gov.  William  T.  Ca¬ 
hill  to  replace  Thomas  J.  Flynn,  now 
editor  of  the  Camden  Courier-Post. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Hill  has  resigned  as  executive 
editor  of  the  North  Zone  Sentinel  News¬ 
papers  in  Denver  to  enter  the  community 
relations  field. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  J.  Nilles,  former  business 
manager  —  named  regional  editor  for 
United  Press  International  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania-West  Virginia  area  .  .  .  Edward 
M.  McHali: — named  Pittsburgh  bureau 
manager. 

*  *  « 

Richard  D.  Peters,  editor  of  the  de¬ 
funct  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
— will  teach  journalism  classes  in  Univer¬ 
sity  School  in  Hunting  Valley,  O.  where 
his  late  father  was  headmaster  for  39 
years. 

if  if  * 

Thomas  D.  Patrick  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  Big  Farmer  magazine, 
Frankfort,  Ill.  and  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  editor  of  Steel  Facts,  published 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Patrick  formerly  was 
a  photographer  and  writer  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 


Larry  W.  Allen 


Larry  W,  Allen,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
— promoted  to  editor.  He  succeeds  Frank 
Roberts,  who  retired  July  1.  Allen 
started  w'ith  the  Journal-Gazette  in  1965 
as  a  summer  reporter. 

if  *  if 

Margaret  McKinney,  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Emma  C.  McKinney  who  began 
publishing  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus  in 
1904,  has  joined  the  staff  of  that  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper.  Her  grandfather, 
W.  Verne  McKinney,  is  publisher.  Her 
father  Walter  V.  McKinney,  is  general 
manager  and  editor  and  her  uncle,  Rich¬ 
ard  McKinney,  is  sports  editor  of  the 
newspapei'. 

if  *  if 

Robert  P.  Gillespie,  formerly  with 

Branham-Moloney  Inc.,  Chicago — to  Dana 
Chase  Publications,  publisher  of  Appli¬ 
ance  and  Appliance  Engineer  magazines, 
Elmhurst,  Ill. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  A.  Eggleson,  a  former  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Charles  City 

(Iowa)  Daily  Press  and  Winona  (Minn.) 
Daily  News  —  named  public  relations 
manager  for  East  Moline  Works  of  Inter¬ 
national  Harvest  Company.  He  has  been 
PR  manager  for  Welch  Foods. 

4:  4=  4= 

David  E.  Gillespie  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  Daily  Star  before 
going  to  the  Observer  in  1961. 

1|C  *  * 

Rick  Northern,  county  government  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  has  accepted  the  post  of  federal 
programs  coordinator  for  Jefferson 
County  at  $12,000  a  year.  He  will  also 
study  law  at  the  University  of  Louisville, 
the  county  paying  part  of  his  tuition. 
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Philadelphia  papers 
name  division  chiefs 

Three  division  directors  have  been 
named  by  Philadelphia  NewspajK'rs  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Inquirer  and  Duilij  Neirx, 
in  the  Knight  group. 

The  appointments  announced  by  Sam  S. 
McKeel,  PNI  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  are: 

Robert  DeLaney,  35,  dii’ector  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  division  which  includes  purchasing, 
data  processing  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  treasurer’s  office.  He  has 
been  controller  of  the  Florida  Publishing 
Co.,  Jacksonville. 

Alfred  S.  Heltman,  .33,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  director  of  circulation  for  both 
newspapers  and  in  charge  of  all  fleet  and 
gai’age  operations. 

Thomas  O.  Richey,  43,  who  has  been 
personnel  director,  director  of  personnel 
and  administrative  services  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  personnel,  services  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Allison,  Long  Beach  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram  managing  editor  — 
elected  chairman  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Press  News  Executives 
Council. 

*  ♦  * 

James  E.  Alex.ander — from  city  editor 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  .  .  .  William  E.  Dei- 
BLER — -from  Harrisburg  correspondent  to 
city  editor  .  .  .  Clarke  Thomas — from 
chief  editorial  writer  to  associate  editor. 

*  *  :tf 

Charles  W.  Casler — promoted  from 
day  foreman  to  assistant  jiroduction  su¬ 
perintendent  at  Capital  Newspapers,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.  .  .  .  William  D.  Kelly — pro¬ 
moted  to  day  foreman  .  .  .  John  M.  Za- 
NELLA — to  night  foreman. 

^  * 

David  Marshall,  Binningham  (Ala.) 
iVcw's  staff  writer — named  city  editor  of 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 


GONE  FISHIN' — His  friends  gave  Ernest  (The 
Watchmaker)  Sisto  a  motorboat  when  he  retired 
after  50  years  as  a  New  York  Times  photographer. 
He  was  also  honored  by  the  New  York  Racing 
Association  as  "one  of  the  nation's  leading  sports 
photographers." 
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MacDougall  MacKeniie 


Arch  MacKenzie  heads 
CP  bureau  in  Ottawa 

Fraser  MacDougall  has  relinquished  his 
responsibility  for  the  Ottawa  news  report 
of  the  Canadian  Press. 

After  31  years  CP  service,  13  of  them 
as  the  news  co-operative’s  chief  of  bureau 
in  the  federal  capital,  he  goes  on  leave 
pending  formal  retirement  Sejitember,  7 
when  he  becomes  75. 

A.  M.  (Arch)  MacKenzie,  46,  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  since  1971,  has  succeeded 
MacDougall  as  chief,  supervising  the  CP 
news  and  picture  job  in  Ottawa. 

Carl  Mollins,  41,  Ottawa  parliamentary 
editor,  becomes  Ottawa  news  editor; 

Dal  Warrington,  55,  news  editor  at  Hal¬ 
ifax  since  1959,  becomes  parliamentary 
editor  at  Ottawa; 

Ian  Donaldson,  37,  Halifax  deskman 
and  reporter,  becomes  Halifax  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

MacDougall,  born  at  Stratford,  Ont., 
joined  CP  in  Toronto  in  1941  from  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Star  and  was  chief  of 
Ontario  service  from  1945  before  his  move 
to  Ottawa  in  1959. 

MacKenzie,  a  native  of  Regina,  joined 
CP  at  Montreal  in  1946  and  in  addition  to 
service  there,  and  in  Ottawa  worked  at 
Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Regina, 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  and  London,  England. 
He  was  CP  staff  correspondent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  five  years  before  his  1969 
transfer  to  Ottawa. 

• 

Black  press  group’s 
officers  are  reelected 

The  membership  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  voted  re¬ 
cently  to  keep  all  present  officers,  includ¬ 
ing  Garth  C.  Reeves,  Miami  Times,  as 
president. 

Other  officers  of  the  black  publishers’ 
group  are:  vicepresident.  Dr.  Carlton 
Goodlett,  San  Francisco  Sun-Reporter; 
secretary,  William  H.  Kee,  Sacramento 
Observer;  assistant  secretary,  Lenora 
Carter,  Houston  Forward  Times;  and 
treasurer,  Howard  H.  Murphy,  Afro- 
American  Newspapers. 

The  32nd  annual  convention  of  NNPA 
took  place  recently  in  Miami  with  the 
theme,  “How  the  Black  Press  Can  Help 
Improve  the  Economic  Status  of  Black 
Americans.” 

5,  1972 


Mary  Wimberly,  women’s  editor,  Cull¬ 
man  (Ala.)  Times — appointed  women’s 
editor  of  the  Athens  (Ala.)  News-Courier. 
She  replaces  Mrs.  Lola  Orr,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  *  ♦ 

W.  H.  (Hop)  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Lovington  (N.M.)  Leader,  received  the 
New  Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau’s 
1972  award  for  outstanding  agpricultural 
news  reporting. 

«  * 

John  W.  Payne,  a  former  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Times-Standard  reporter,  is  now 
UPI  bureau  manager  at  Helena,  Mont., 
replacing  James  J.  Doyle,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Los  Angeles  as  regional  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Johnson,  City  Hall  reporter  for 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail  the 
past  year,  resigned  to  work  for  the  city 
as  assistant  federal-state  programs  di¬ 
rector,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $13,200. 

♦  *  * 

Gerald  J.  Kissel,  former  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Michigan — named  to  newly- 
created  post  of  director  of  public  relations. 
National  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame, 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  is  former  publicity 
director  for  the  Buffalo  Braves. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  A.  Brandt,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  cele¬ 
brated  his  50th  year  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  July.  The  68-year-old  editor 
has  been  with  the  News  for  his  entire 
career  and  has  been  editor  since  1940.  He 
plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Robl-rt  M.  White  II,  publisher  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger — an  honorary  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws  degree  from  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  T.  Banks — from  circulation 
promotion  manager  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  and  Courier  and  Evening 

Post  to  circulation  service  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer  and  Raleigh  Times. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Senters — from  managing  editor 
of  the  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily  Chronicle  to 
executive  editor  of  the  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times,  in  the  Hagadone  group, 
*  *  * 

William  Heath — from  city  editor  of 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun  at 
Flagstaff,  in  the  Hagadone  group. 
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Circulators  told  to  become 
experts  in  marketing  phase 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Greater  understanding  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  constant  changes  in  its  produc¬ 
tion  must  enter  into  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  planning  are  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  facing  circulation  managers  in  an 
era  of  “new  newspapering.” 

These  convictions  were  expressed  by 
Robert  0.  Tafel,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  who  recently 
became  president  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  JIanagers  Association. 

“We  are  living  in  a  time  when  revolu¬ 
tionary  tactics  seem  to  be  important,  and 
our  revolution  is  the  new  technology  as 
applied  to  the  newspaper  business,”  Tafel 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

He  urged  that  circulation  managers  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  this  revolution  and 
“change  from  topnotch  delivery  expei’ts  to 
marketing  experts.”  He  added: 

The  circulation  manager  must  know  his 
market  and  be  a  marketing  man;  If  he 
fails  to  shoulder  this  responsibility  and 
challenge  he  and  his  newspaper  will  not 
succeed. 

All  of  which  sounds  the  way  Tafel  runs 
a  convention,  which  he  did  in  June  in  Los 
Angeles  as  program  chairman,  the  usual 
job  of  the  ICMA  president-elect.  He  could 
well  bear  the  pseudonym,  “Mr.  Quiet 
Efficiency,”  for  that’s  how  he  has  helped 
to  lead  the  ICMA  and  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association,  a 


regional  group,  into  prominence  in  circu¬ 
lating  circles. 

Tafel  said  these  questions  should  ho 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  circulation 
managers  and  their  top  personnel : 

Is  the  Little  Merchant  plan  (home  de¬ 
livery  newspaperboys)  the  best  method  of 
delivery  of  the  newspaper? 

Should  we  be  developing  new  techniques 
of  delivery  of  our  product  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer? 

Tafel  cautioned  that  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  cannot  allow  themselves  to  becomo 
bogged  down  in  detail,  and  they  cannot 
live  on  the  merits  of  the  past.  Newspapers 
must  change,  in  many  departments,  and 
stay  abreast  of  the  market  if  they  are  to 
survive,  in  Tafel’s  opinion.  He  continued: 

“We  are  witnessing  today  the  demise  of 
numbers  of  metropolitan  newspapers, 
making  way  for  more  and  highly  special¬ 
ized  suburban  newspapers.  Performances 
in  all  departments  must  be  improved  and 
be  brighter  and  more  efficient.” 

He  sees  the  circulation  manager  as  hav¬ 
ing  great  responsibilities  because  he  gen¬ 
erally  has  a  larger  staff,  deals  with  more 
people,  and  must  set  up  training  pro¬ 
grams  on  many  different  levels.  He  has 
the  responsibility  for  a  large  payroll  and 
greater  expenditure  in  distribution  of  the 
product,  must  increase  revenue  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  customer. 

The  circulation  manager  needs  to  be  an 


Robert  O.  Tafel 

innovator,  readily  capable  of  changing 
with  the  times,  able  to  understand  the 
computer  operation  and  how  it  applies  to 
his  department.  He  should  also  under¬ 
stand  the  editorial  department  and  how 
computers  help  produce  the  paper. 

Computer  knowledge 

The  circulator  should  get  to  know  about 
computerized  distribution  and  computer¬ 
ized  delivery  service,  understanding  all 
the  while  that  circulation  revenue  and 
advertising  revenue  go  hand-in-hand. 

That  means  that  circulation  operation 
should  comidement  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  by  being  able  to  distribute  sup¬ 
plements,  sections  of  advertising,  zone  ad¬ 
vertising,  special  methods  of  advertising, 
with  an  ability  to  discuss  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  the  result  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  that  has  appeared  in  the  paper. 

As  for  current  problems,  Tafel  believes 
that  circulation  departments  must  perse¬ 
vere  to  see  that  the  newspaper  maintains 
full  delivery  in  ghetto  areas. 

He  also  suggested  that  circulation  peo¬ 
ple  keep  editors  informed  of  conditions  in 
these  and  other  areas.  He  said  he  has 
found  that  editors  increasingly  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  depend  on  circulation  personnel 
for  feedback  on  what  transpires  in  all 
sections  of  the  city.  This  widening  of 
scope  by  circulation  managei’s  and  their 
employes  can  only  be  helpful,  Tafel  said. 
Circulation  must  also  be  a  part  of 
strengthening  the  newspaper’s  ties  with 
ethnic  and  minoidty  groups. 

Tafel  believes  in  bonus  money  for  dis¬ 
trict  managers  who  work  in  “tough”  areas 
and  he  is  convinced  that  the  best  district 
men  should  work  in  the  presumed  ques¬ 
tionable  areas  if  they  are  willing  to  tackle 
the  job. 

He  does  not  feel  that  only  blacks  should 
operate  in  black  areas,  nor  that  whites 
should.  He  believes  the  ideal  situation  in 
black  areas  is  a  mixture  of  black  and 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Star  of  street  and  screen 


Louis  Massicott,  12,  home  delivery  cai'- 
rier  of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle,  is 
the  star  of  a  television  commercial  pro¬ 
moting  The  Chronicle’s  new  theme  “Get 
the  Jump  on  Tomorrow.” 

How  Louis  was  selected  from  among 
the  Chronicle’s  4,000  home  delivery  carri¬ 
ers  evolved  into  an  interesting  and  enter¬ 
prising  contest. 

First,  all  4,000  carriers  were  invited  to 
compete  for  the  role  in  the  commercial. 

In  order  to  qualify,  each  carrier  had  to 
obtain  two  new  customers  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time  and  secure  letters  of 
recommendation  from  customers,  his 
school  principal  and  his  distributor. 

The  hundreds  of  carriers  who  entered 
were  reduced  to  a  group  of  15  hy  a 
screening  committee  from  the  Chronicle 
research  and  promotion  department  and 
the  Chronicle’s  agency,  Rives-Dyke. 

The  15  carriers  were  then  invited  to  a 
sandwich  party  where  they  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  sportscasters  from  Houston’s 
three  stations.  Each  of  the  boys  received 
an  inscribed  pen. 

From  this  group  five  carriers  were  se¬ 
lected  to  be  given  screen  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  winning  carrier.  Each  of  the  five 
boys  received  bikes. 


The  winning  carrier,  Louis  Massicott, 
received  a  $50  check.  His  distributor  also 
was  presented  a  check  for  $50. 

Louis  can  now  be  seen  in  Houston  on  a 
30-second  color  commercial  delivering  the 
Chronicle  to  his  customers. 


Best  thing  to  mix  with  liquor 
is  common  sense. 


Fortunately,  most  people  who  choose  to  drink,  choose  to  drink  sensibly. 

They  know  that  anything  as  well  made  as  liquor  was  made  to  be 
sipped  and  savored.  Not  gulped  and  guzzled.  So  when  they  use  it,  they  also 
use  their  heads.  And  mbc  it  with  a  large  amount  of  common  sense. 

As  the  makers  and  sellers  of  distilled  spirits,  we  know  that  nothing 
but  the  gifts  of  the  good  earth  go  into  our  products.  We’re  proud  of  the  care, 
the  time  and  the  skill  devoted  to  them.  And  equally  proud  that  most  people 
who  choose  to  drink  do  so  with  a  sense  of  moderation  and  responsibility. 

Yet  we’re  the  first  to  recognize  that  liquor  is  not  for  everyone.  Some 
people,  for  physical,  religious  or  personal  reasons,  choose  not  to  drink. 

And  we  respect  their  decision. 

For  most  of  you,  however,  the  proper  and  responsible  use  of  liquor 
means  enjoyment,  relaxation  and  sociability.  You’re  the  people  who  know 
there  is  no  harm  in  liquor  itself,  but  in  its  abuse. 

Above  all,  you’re  the  people  with  the  maturity  to  know  that  everyone 
has  his  personal  limit. 

So  next  time  you’re  enjoying  one  of  our  products,  and  you’re  tempted 
to  enjoy  a  little  more,  we  urge  you  to  remember  the  best  thing  to  mix  with 
liquor  is  common  sense. 


“In  our  concern  over  the  depth  and  scope  of  alcohol  related  problems, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  is  typical 
behavior  in  the  United  States  and  that  most  people  do  not  abuse  alcohol 
or  develop  alcoholism"  (National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco¬ 
holism  in  its  Introduction  to  the  Special  Report  to  Congress  on  Alcohol 
&  Health  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Feb.  18,  1972.) 

One  of  the  Report's  findings  w/as  that,  among  the  more  than  95  million 
drinkers  in  the  nation,  "An  estimated  7  percent  of  the  adult  population 
in  the  United  States  manifest  the  behaviors  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism'.' 

We,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  distilled  spirits,  have  long  urged  the 
responsible  use  of  our  products.  We  want  to  cooperate  in  every  ap¬ 
propriate  way  with  Nl  AAA's  program  to  discourage  abusive  drinking  and 
encourage  responsible  use  by  those  who  choose  to  drink. 


If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibly. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 
485  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Phone  [212]  6824920 


Idealistic  view  of  Journalism 
imparted  to  the  Class  of  ’72 


Journalism’s  defense  corps  delivered 
exhortations  to  some  of  this  year’s  col¬ 
lege  graduates  to  keep  open  minds  about 
the  Press  and  avoid  being  “turned  on” 
by  the  army  of  its  critics. 

Themes  of  love,  honor  and  obedience 
are  noted  in  excerpts  from  commence¬ 
ment  addresses: 

*  *  ♦ 

How  intolerable  life  would  be! 

Sander  Vanocur,  Broadcast  Journalist, 
at  the  University  of  Delaware: 

“I  hope  that  it  will  not  seem  out  of 
character  for  a  journalist  to  speak  of  love 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Journalists 
are  by  fiction,  or  perhaps  by  fact,  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  cynical  lot,  taking  the  world 
pretty  much  for  what  it  is  rather  than  for 
what  it  might  be,  chroniclers  of  violence, 
disasters  and  irrationality. 

“It  is  true  that  we  have  a  quarrel  with 
the  world.  It  lies  in  our  attempts  to  resist 
stupidity,  sham,  lies,  mindless  violence, 
deliberate  brutality  and  the  victimization 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  if  our  quarrel  can  very  often 
be  described  as  a  lovers’  quarrel. 

“It  has  been  my  experience  that  lovei’s 
quarrel  with  each  other  because  they  are 
committed  to  each  other,  committed  by 
passion,  by  shared  experience,  by 
jealousy  or  by  downright  foolishness. 
What  they  do  to  each  other  or  what  they 
do  not  do  to  each  other  is  important  and  it 
has  meaning. 

“But  a  journalist,  by  tradition,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  maintain  a  sense  of  cool  detach¬ 
ment  and  shun  involvement.  To  depart 
from  the  roles  of  detachment  and  nonin¬ 
volvement,  involves  one,  by  common  as¬ 
sumption  in  the  supposed  loss  of  objectivi¬ 
ty.  It  is,  some  would  charge,  to  move  from 
the  role  of  observer  to  that  of  participant. 

“I  would  suppose  that  the  role  most 
people,  especially  those  in  high  authority, 
would  prefer  for  us,  is  an  essentially  pas¬ 
sive  one,  describing  disasters  and  acci¬ 
dents  to  eyewitnesses,  mere  ushers  of  in- 
foimation,  telling  the  supposedly  unin¬ 
formed  that  which  they  already  know. 

“There  is  no  possibility  in  this  function 
of  a  quarrel,  lover  or  otherwise.  There  is 
simply  mere  passivity,  and  I  might  add, 
there  are  no  risks.  If  journalists  accepted 
this  role,  and  I  fear  that  many  of  them 
do,  how  simple,  how  uncomplicated  life 
would  be.  Also,  how  intolerable. . . 

“There  will  be  some  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  craft  who  will  seek  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  pro¬ 
claiming  the  virtues  of  advocacy  journal¬ 
ism.  I  think  they  are  seeking  false  gods.  I 
do  not  believe  that  advocacy  in  journalism 
involves  much  self-esteem.  It  does  involve 
a  great  deal  of  conceit  and  a  very  simplis¬ 
tic  view  of  the  world,  a  view  not  unlike 
those  held  by  the  very  people  the  advocate 
journalists  say  they  are  helping  to  ex¬ 
pose.” 


Good  news-understanding  bad  news 

Lauren  Soth,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  at  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  : 

“These  complaints  against  the  press  are 
fairly  normal,  just  noisier  than  usual. 
Anyone  who  is  intimidated  by  the  likes  of 
Spiro  Agnew  ought  to  get  out  of  the 
journalistic  profession.  Those  who  exam¬ 
ine  the  faults  in  society  are  subject  to  this 
type  of  attack,  as  scholars,  wi-iters  and 
social  critics  and  artists  always  have 
been. .  . 

“In  a  free  society  the  truth  will  win 
out.”  It  is  the  duty  of  a  free  press,  as  it 
is  of  the  intellectual  leadership  in  gen- 
eidl,  to  talk  about  the  bad  news,  to  expose 
the  things  that  are  wrong.  It  is  only  by 
such  exposure  that  corrections  can  be 
made  in  a  democratic  system. 

“It  is  only  when  the  people  know  the 
facts,  the  ugly  ones  as  well  as  the  pretty 
ones,  that  they  can  make  wise  policy  and 
election  decisions. 

“I  agree  with  the  young  people  of  this 
country,  who  are  reminding  us  of  the 
ideals  of  America  set  down  in  our  sacred 
documents  200  years  ago  .  .  .  Our  young 
men  and  women  know  that  these  goals 
and  purposes  are  America’s  true  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  . 

“The  good  news,  then,  is  that  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  bad  news  of 
these  last  40  years  of  war,  depression, 
cold  war  and  ideological  mania.” 

‘Wc  would  be  the  Happy  Hour’ 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  A’cw  York  Times,  at  Montclair  State 
College  in  New  Jersey: 

“When  the  criticism  is  accompanied  by 
vague  hints  that  the  press  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  if  we  don’t  mend  our  ways;  when  it 
comes  from  an  Administration  that  has 
undertaken  prior  restraint,  subpoenas  and 
investigations  of  reporters,  then  it  is 
bound  to  sound  ominous  to  us.  .  . 

“Some  people  have  asked,  ‘Who  are  you 
to  decide  what  ought  to  be  secret  and  not 
secret — to  put  your  own  judgment  over 
that  of  a  properly  elected  Government 
entrusted  with  the  national  security?’ 

“If  the  decision  had  been  left  with  the 
Government,  there  would  have  been  no 
publication  (of  the  Pentagon  Papers).  In¬ 
deed,  if  such  decisions  were  generally  left 
to  the  Government,  much  that  is  published 
would  not  be.  We  would  not  be  a  newspa¬ 
per;  we  would  be  the  Happy  Hour. . . 

“The  press  must  play  its  vital  part.  It 
cannot  do  it  if  it  is  regulated  or  in¬ 
timidated.” 

Age  of  opportunity 

Wes  Gallagher,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  at  Franklin  College  in  Indi¬ 
ana: 

“It  certainly  is  true  today  that  the  jour¬ 
nalist  is  being  assaulted  even  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  a  woman’s  virtue — 
fortunately  with  less  drastic  results. 


“But,  at  no  time  in  history  has  the 
profession  had  so  many  challenges. 

“At  no  time  has  the  world  needed  the 
professional  journalist  more. 

“It  is  the  journalist’s  task  to  be  a  clear, 
cool,  objective  voice  bringing  reason  to  an 
inflamed  and  confused  world. 

“The  strident,  partisan  voices  in  today’s 
society  contribute  heat  but  no  light  to  a 
society  drowning  in  problems.  They  are 
not  in  short  supply. 

“Someone  must  make  sense  out  of  the 
heated  rhetoric.  Someone  must  search  for 
the  facts — all  the  facts — not  just  those 
that  fit  his  point  of  view  and  present 
them  to  the  public. 

“There  are  those  within  the  profession 
who  quibble  that  no  one  can  be  impartial 
or  objective. 

“This  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  the 
ancient  religious  ai'gument  as  to  how 
many  angels  could  sit  on  the  head  of  a 
pin.  Granted  that  no  human  can  be  infalli¬ 
ble  in  any  profession.  But  it  makes  about 
as  much  sense  to  say  a  journalist  can’t  be 
impartial  as  to  argue  that  a  judge  can’t 
dispense  justice,  or  that  a  lawyer  can’t 
give  a  sound  defense  because  he  finds  a 
prisoner  or  client  personally  obnoxious  or 
a  teacher  can’t  teach  history  because  he 
disagrees  with  the  policies  of  Winston 
Churchill. 

“The  journalist  is  just  as  dedicated  to 
his  profession  as  a  doctor,  scientist  or 
judge. 

“The  demands  of  jouimalism  make  him 
an  observer — a  non-partisan — unless  he  is 
a  columnist  and  openly  a  partisan. 

“It  is  not  all  that  difficult  for  a  report¬ 
er  to  l)e  objective.  Fir.st  he  must  gather 
all  the  facts— rei)eat  all — and  present 
those  facts  fairly  so  the  reader  can  reach 
his  own  conclusions.  .  . 

“I  think  our  particular  field  is  in  a 
golden  age  despite  controversy,  criticism 
and  crossfire  .  .  . 

The  .\ge  of  Aquarius  may  or  may  not 
be  one  of  love  but  it  certainly  is  one  of 
ojjportunity  and  challenge  to  youth.” 


TafeVs  advice 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


white  district  men  or  distributors — maybe 
black  and  white  workers  moving  through 
ghetto  districts  as  teams. 

Another  persuasion  of  TafeTs:  Circula¬ 
tion  managers  should  keep  current  on  new 
labor  laws  and  should  be  sitting  in  labor 
negotiation  meetings;  conversant  with  all 
the  facets  of  the  newspaper,  and,  he  cau¬ 
tioned  : 

“The  publisher  better  be  aware  of  what 
the  circulation  man  is  thinking.” 

Tafel  started  with  the  Saginaw  News  in 
19.32  as  a  flyboy  in  the  pressroom,  had  a 
stint  in  editorial  and  then  moved  to  the 
circulation  department.  He  was  promoted 
to  circulation  manager  in  1957. 

He  has  a  son,  who  is  a  supervisor  for 
General  Motors  Corp.,  and  a  wife,  with 
whom  he  lives  in  an  apartment  dwelling. 
He  is  past  president  of  Central  States  and 
a  director  of  ICMA.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Saginaw  school  board  for  12 
years  and  is  active  in  Saginaw  and  Michi¬ 
gan  civic  and  governmental  affairs,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  member  of  Michigan’s  Youth 
Commission. 
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Your  advertisers  want 

REACH  and  FREQUENCY 

at  low  cost. 

DON’T  YOU? 


Standard  Rate  gives  you 

unrivaled  reach 


(95%  of  your  buying  influences  in  agencies; 

75%  of  buying  influences  with  advertisers) 

and  high  treguency 

(constant,  repetitive  reference  —  as  often  as  the  need  for 
media  information  arises,  ranging  from  "daily"  to  "only 
when  we're  buying  advertising.") 


Here'S  why: 

The  people  of  greatest  importance  to  you  are  in  constant  need  of 
accurate,  up-to-date  media/ market  information,  and 

SRDS  is  their  ever-accessib/e  "media  file." 

They  use  the  information  in  it  (listings  and  informative  ads,  alike)  to 
plan,  compare,  buy  and  support  their  decisions. 

They  believe  what  they  find  there  because  they  recognize  Standard 
Rate's  reputation  for  accuracy  and  integrity. 


There'S  no  single  solution 
to  9U  your  obfectlves,  but 
of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure: 

SRDS  is  the  one  vehicle  where  the  better  part  of  your  universe  REACHES 
for  information  about  you 

with  the  best  possible  kind  of  FREQUENCY,  the  frequency  with  which 
they  engage  in  the  purchase  of  advertising! 

And  you  get  this  near-perfect  reach  and  frequency  at 
incredibly  low  cost. 

Dominant  Service-Ads  in  every  issue  of  SRDS  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the 
money  you'd  have  to  spend  to  buy  comparable  REACH  and  FREQUENCY 
in  any  other  way! 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

tht  national  authority 
sorving  tho  madia-buying  function 

5201  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Skokie,  III.  60076 


‘Who’s  Joe  Cody?’  letter 
stirs  columnist’s  alter  ego 


“People  are  my  beat — the  wonderful, 
funny,  sad,  beautiful  things  they  say  and 

do  .  . 

From  that  formula  has  sprung  one  of 
the  best-read  local  columns  yet  to  appear 
in  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal,  evening 
edition  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise- 
Journal. 

It  has  no  title — only  the  name  of  its 
creator,  Joe  Cody,  with  his  picture  and  a 
stylized  logotype.  It  appears  three  times  a 
week  on  the  editorial  page. 

Reader  acceptance  was  practically  in¬ 
stantaneous.  And  reader  response  has 
eliminated  Cody’s  principal  fear:  That  he 
might  not  find  enough  suitable  material  to 
keep  the  column  going.  The  reverse  quick¬ 
ly  developed:  He  gets  more  tips  for  pos¬ 
sible  columns  than  he  has  time  to  develop 
because  of  other  duties.  These  he  turns 
over  to  staff  reporters. 

Sources  for  columns 

Here  are  a  few  column  subjects  that 
created  the  most  interest,  and  how  Cody 
got  them: 

— A  91-year-old  ex-Ziegfeld  Follies 
girl;  and  a  younpi .minister  whose  hobby  is 
building  fine  firearms  (both  suggested  by 
advertising  department  dispatcher). 

Reminiscences  on  boarding  houses,  now 
practically  extinct  (developed  from  a 
casual  conversation  with  a  retired  ma¬ 
chinist). 

— Mother-and-daughter  coeds  (tip  from 
an  Enterprise-Journal  bureau  staffer  in 
another  city). 

— Re-creation  of  the  boyhood  of  a  Beau- 
monter  who  became  a  giant  in  the  oil 
world  (a  spot  news  story  reporting  his 
return  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  $10.9-mil- 
lion  offshore  drilling  rig  casually  reported 
that  he  was  a  native  son) . 

— A  Catholic  seminarian  who  walks 
and  drives  around  town  with  a  cockatoo 
perched  on  his  shoulder  (he  was  in  the 
newsroom  on  business,  was  interviewed 
and  photographed  on  the  spot). 

— A  retired  school  teacher-tumed- 
missionary  who  is  paying  her  own  way 
instead  of  getting  a  sponsor  (suggested 
by  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staff). 

Wayne  King’s  pianist 

— A  71-year-old  woman  who  was  Wayne 
“Waltz  King”  King’s  first  pianist:  In  a 
high  school  orchestra  King  organized  in 
Clinton,  Missouri  (suggested  by  a  sister- 
in-law  of  the  aforementioned  oil  execu¬ 
tive)  . 

— An  Air  Force  veteran  who  swiped  a 
piece  of  barbed  wire  from  the  Berlin  Wall 
(he  was  trying  to  get  Cody  interested  in 
doing  a  column  on  a  veteran  Scoutmaster 
and  the  Berlin  episode  developed  in  the 
conversation). 

— A  10-year-old  girl  from  another  city 
was  inadvertently  left,  at  night,  in  a  ser¬ 
vice  station,  by  her  parents  who  didn’t 
know  she  had  gone  to  the  restroom  (it 


was  a  touching  narrative  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  was  passed  along  in  note  form — 
with  pictures — ^by  a  cub  reporter  who  was 
afraid  he  couldn’t  do  it  justice). 

One  of  the  most  successful  was  a  hu¬ 
morous  column  which  developed  out  of 
thin  air,  so  to  speak,  solving  a  problem 
Cody  hadn’t  been  able  to: 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  column 
was  succeeding,  Cody  decided  he  needed 
an  alter  ego  on  which  to  pin  an  occasional 
personal  reminiscense. 

Never  heard  of  him 

A  Journal  reader  provided  the  answer. 

The  column  had  been  published  only  a 
few  times  when  the  reader  asked  Journal 
Action:  “Who’s  Joe  Cody?  Ive  been 
around  here  for  30  years  and  I  never 
heard  of  him!”  (Cody  has  been  with  the 
Beaumont  papers  for  nearly  16  years  as  a 
copy  reader  and  then  news  editor  but  in 
that  time  wrote  only  an  occasional 
feature.) 

Borrowing  the  famous  “Spiro  who?” 
theme,  Cody  wrote  a  reply  in  which  he 
listed  all  the  many  things  he’s  NOT  fa¬ 
mous  for  and  with  this  headline:  “How  to 
Hurt  a  Colyumist,”  with  the  kicker:  “JOE 
WHO?”  “Joe  Who”  is  a  name  he  now  hears 
almost  as  often  as  his  own  and  has  used  it 
subsequently  with  good  results. 

Cody’s  column  developed  more  as  an 
afterthought  than  a  definite  plan.  He  was 
in  line  for  a  pay  raise.  This  was  stymied 
by  the  wage-price  freeze.  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Don  Boyett  suggested  he  might  write 
editorials  or  a  column — in  addition  to  his 
other  duties — in  order  to  qualify  during 
the  freeze. 

Cody  wrote  four  pilots.  The  freeze 
passed.  Cody  got  his  raise.  The  column 
was  forgotten. 

Wanted  local  columns 

Then  one  day  in  January  Publisher  Bill 
Hartman  told  Managing  Editor  Don 
Streater:  “I  want  some  local  columns.” 
Streater  (who  since,  coincidentally,  has 
retired)  had  the  carbons  of  Cody’s  pilots. 
He  told  Hartman:  “I  think  I  have  what 
you  want.”  Hartman  looked  at  them  and 
said:  “Turn  him  loose.  .  .” 

Cody  wanted  to  call  the  column  “The 
Midnight  Writer.”  Boyett  ruled  for  simply 
the  name  because  other  columns  are 
planned  and  the  name-signature  serves  to 
offset  the  competition  of  local  television 
images. 

“The  surest  sign  of  success,”  Cody 
laughed,  “is  that  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  is  printing  some  placards  to  spread 
around  town  on  newsracks  not  only  plug¬ 
ging  the  column  but  emphasizing  the  ‘Joe 
Who?’  theme.” 

He  analyzes  its  success  this  way: 

•  He  tries  to  keep  them  about  one 
person,  preferably  ones  who  might  not 
otherwise  make  the  news. 

•  They  are  very  carefully  written,  ex¬ 


acting  as  much  impact  as  possible  in  the 
least  amount  of  space. 

•  Approaches  are  varied  for  novelty, 
such  as  the  “open  letter”  technique  on 
ones  difficult  to  introduce. 

•  Cody  uses  the  “yarn”  technique,  with 
surprise  or  off-beat  climaxes. 

•  He  rejects  ideas  where  a  subject  or 
organization  attempts  to  use  the  column  to 
further  a  project,  unless  the  suggestion  is 
based  on  a  genuine  human  interest  situa¬ 
tion.  (He  almost  killed  a  column  because 
it  appeared  that  the  subject  was  about  to 
run  for  a  political  office.) 


Prison  reform 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


history  as  a  men’s  penal  facility  there 
have  been  only  four  slayings — these  the 
murder  of  one  inmate  by  another.  In  three 
of  these  cases  the  victims  were  reputed  to 
be  active  homosexuals.  All  of  these  kill¬ 
ings  resulted  in  convictions  in  Superior 
Court  except  the  last  which  is  pend¬ 
ing  investigation  at  this  time. 

Problem  with  pictures 

Obtaining  photographs  for  publication 
has  proven  a  difficulty  because  the  insti¬ 
tution  won’t  pay  for  material  which  I  may 
profit  from,  and  release  forms  must  be 
signed  in  quadruplicate  by  inmates  before 
their  likeness  can  be  reproduced  in  the 
news  media.  Without  their  release,  the 
publishing  of  a  photograph  of  them  con¬ 
stitutes  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

In  1970  there  w'ere  two  employes 
stabbed  to  death  in  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections.  In  1971  there  w'ere 
seven  more  employes  murdered  by  con¬ 
victs.  On  December  5,  1971,  I  was  quoted 
on  the  Sunday  Perspective  Page  of  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  as  saying  “  .  .  . 
there  won’t  be  one  (CDC  staff  slaying) 
during  the  next  year.”  At  this  writing  my 
prediction  holds  true.  My  reason  for  this 
statement  is  based  on  a  change  in  Parole 
Board  policies. 

Something  interesting  to  say 

An  outside  newspaper  or  magazine  re¬ 
porter  has  to  go  through  a  lot  of  “red 
tape”  to  secure  an  interview  with  a 
prisoner,  and  then  it  usually  results  in 
talking  with  an  inmate  specially  selected 
by  the  staff.  I  have  hundreds  of  convicts 
at  my  disposal.  They  come  in  assorted 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  Some  are  more 
mature  than  others.  Some  have  a  more 
receptive  attitude.  All  have  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  say.  My  hope  is  that  perhaps 
more  of  them  will  be  heard  in  the  future. 

When  there  is  a  dormitory  picnic,  out¬ 
side  entertainers  come  in,  or  a  wedding 
takes  place  in  the  chapel,  I  am  there  to 
cover  it.  At  this  writing  we  have  8  male 
and  female  college  students  spending  a 
fortnight  with  us.  They  eat  in  the  inmate 
dining  room,  attend  classes,  play  golf  and 
tennis,  participate  in  group  counseling 
sessions,  go  to  the  movies  and  church,  and 
share  the  library  facilities  with  us.  I’m 
working  on  that  story  now. 
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Deaths 

Joseph  Pulitzer  McCarthy,  58,  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  American 
during  World  War  II,  Brunxivick  (Ga.) 
News  reporter  and  correspondent  for  the 
Savannah  Morning  News;  July  26. 

♦  *  * 

Luke  Greene,  56,  a  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs  director  for  an  Atlanta 
television  station;  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  J.  Duffy,  43,  a  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Neu>  York  News;  former  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  defunct  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror;  July  29. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Peck,  87,  a  rewriteman  at 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  pred¬ 
ecessor  New  York  Tribune;  July  26. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  M.  Dorsey,  76,  retired  newsreel 
and  television  photographer;  four-term 
president  of  the  White  House  Photogra¬ 
phers  Asssociation ;  July  23. 

♦  «  « 

Mrs.  Ruth  V.  Lang,  longtime  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  at  the  American  News¬ 


paper  Publishers  Association  who  retired 
several  years  ago;  June  15. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Molly  De  Prose,  72,  retired  (1964) 
women’s  editor  of  the  Ottaiva  Citizen; 
July  23. 

*  *  * 

Paul  J.  Elliot,  58,  Detroit  News  copy 
editor  since  1946;  managing  editor  of  the 
southern  Germany  edition  of  Stais  and 
Stripes  in  World  War  II;  July  17. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  Ciliento,  50,  national  automo¬ 
tive  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times;  July  18. 

Floyd  G.  Summers,  67,  retired  (1969) 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  July  15. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  F.  Garrett,  61,  retired  mem¬ 
ber,  Gannett  News  Service  Washington, 
D.C.,  bureau,  and  former  reporter,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  July  19. 

*  *  * 

Everett  Burton  Harvey,  80,  former 
business  manager  and  publisher.  New  Ha¬ 
ven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier;  July  21. 

t  * 

Everett  W.  Hosking,  57,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Loyig  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram ;  July  27. 


Hugh  N.  Fleming,  70,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  Erie  and  Warren,  Pa. 
newspapers;  former  government  informa¬ 
tion  officer.  United  Press  and  Associated 
Press  reporter;  July  29. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  D.  Aguren,  58,  business  editor 
of  the  Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Press;  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Austin  American  States¬ 
man,  INS  and  UP;  July  26. 

John  Galleher,  74,  a  former  Virginia 
state  senator  and  publisher  of  the  Manas¬ 
sas  Journal-Messenger ;  July  26. 

George  A.  Swann,  52,  a  former  AP 
staffer  in  New  York;  reporter  for  the 
Hudson  Dispatch  and  Bergen  Record  in 
New  Jersey;  July  26. 

$500,000  for  station 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Newspaper  Co. 
IPress-Cazette)  has  filed  an  application 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  transfer  of  license  of  AM- 
radio  station  WNFL  at  Green  Bay  to 
Communications  Properties  Inc.  of  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa.  The  price  was  given  as 
$500,000. 


MY.  WHAT  BIG  EYE  SPOTS  YOU  HAVE  . . . 

The  startling  spots  on  the  body  of  this  butterfly  larvae  look 
surprisingly  like  eyes.  That's  the  idea.  The  flash  of  these 
"eye  spots"  make  an  appetizing  worm  look  like  something 
a  predator  had  best  not  fool  with. 

But,  of  course,  these  eyes  aren't  what  they  look  like.  They 
simply  help  the  bug  survive. 

Lots  of  things  in  life  aren't  what  they  seem  first  to  be. 


We  are,  maybe,  particularly  sensitive  to  that  because  people 
sometimes  take  a  quick  look  at  a  yellow  earthmoving  ma¬ 
chine  and  say,  "There's  a  Caterpillar!''  Actually  Cat  and 
Caterpillar  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Those 
names  should  only  be  used  to  identify  products  of  our 
Company.  That  includes  wheel  loaders,  trucks,  engines,  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  besides  track-type  machines.  We  will 
appreciate  your  help  in  keeping  a  (real)  eye  out  for  correct 
use  of  our  trademarks. 


m  CATERPILLAR 


Caitrpillir.  Cal  and  (B  aia  Tiademailis  ol  Caiaipillat  IiKtor  Co 


Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Financial  Notes  By  Robert  C.  Davis 

Acquisition  hunt — Any  question  about  John  Prescott,  Post  president,  said  a 


the  \eu'  York  Times,  intensity  in  the 
pursuit  of  acquisitions  was  dispelled  (July 
27)  when  company  officers  revealed 
strategy  to  the  brokerage  houses. 

Times  officers  said  they  are  looking  at 
the  same  properties  as  Gannett  and 
Knight,  with  the  emphasis  on  “medium¬ 
sized  dailies,”  nothing  foreigh,  though. 
“And  they  know  they’re  being  looked  at,” 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  of  the 
company  and  publisher  of  the  Times,  said. 

Black  ink  substantiates  the  drive  for 
subsidiaries.  “The  principal  reason  for  the 
229('  improvement  in  net  income  in  the 
second  quarter  over  last  year  lies  in  the 
improvement  in  the  company’s  subsidiary 
operations,”  the  Times  said.  Earnings 
from  subsidiaries  were  more  than  double 
the  total  of  the  prior  year  and  equal  to 
the  Times’.  For  the  half,  they  w'ere  close 
to  45%  of  the  total. 

Subsidiaries  include  nine  Florida  dailies 
of  about  90,000  circulation,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald-Tribune,  magazines.  Family 
Circle,  Golf  Digest  and  Golf  World  and 
Modern  Medicine;  book  publishers,  Arno 
Press,  Cambridge  and  Quadrangle; 
WQXR  and  a  Memphis  Television  station, 
library  education  and  information  units 
and  the  Gaspesia  paper  mill. 

While  Times’  advertising  and  sales  in¬ 
creased  substantially,  incieased  expenses 
made  earnings  lower  than  last  year.  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Mattson  Jr.,  the  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident  who  deals  with  the  unions,  ex¬ 
pressed  some  degree  of  optimism,  saying 
inflation’s  slowdown  may  make  negotiat¬ 
ing  new  contracts  easier  this  year. 

He  said  that  earlier  in  the  day  a  sub¬ 
committee  was  formed  to  deal  with  auto¬ 
mation,  a  point  on  which  the  printers’ 
union  has  been  adamant  for  years.  He 
said  he  now  finds  them  more  willing  to 
accept  automation. 

Since  the  entry  of  Newsday's  Sunday 
edition,  Sunday  Times’  circulation  on 
Long  Island  dropped  a  mere  7,000  of  160,- 
000,  the  stock  brokers  were  told. 

*  *  * 

W’all  Street  calls  the  tune — Publishers 
claim  the  investment  house  that  sets  up 
the  meeting  with  analysts  and  brokers, 
lays  the  ground  rules.  But  apparently 
someone  was  struck  with  the  impropriety 
of  newspaper  companies  meeting  secretly, 
and  saw  that  the  meetings  with  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Co.  (July  26)  and  the  Times,  the 
next  day  were  opened.  A  factor,  no  doubt, 
was  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  relentless 
pursuit  of  a  press-banned-type  story. 

Nevertheless,  the  resulting  publicity,  a 
three-column  play  in  WSJ,  contributed  to 
the  packed  house  at  the  Times’  session  the 
next  day,  a  Witter  man  noted.  Meanwhile, 
the  Witter  firm  is  working  to  line  up  a 
similar  session  with  Media  General,  and 
promises  that  not  only  will  the  press  be 
admitted,  but  notified  as  well.  Included 
among  unreported  meetings  held  thus  far 
are  Booth,  Knight  and  the  Times  Mirror 
Co. 

«  *  * 

Realignment  of  Washington  markets — 
The  closing  three  weeks  ago  of  the  IFa.s/i- 
ington  Daily  News  and  its  merger  with 
the  Star  already  has  had  an  impact  on  the 
Washington  Post. 


“spurt”  of  about  15,000  in  circulation  has 
been  realized  since  the  News’  closing  and 
that  advertising  gains  are  expected.  The 
Post  recorded  a  nine  percent  gain  in  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  the  first  half  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Newsweek  and  the 
Post-owned  tv  station  in  Washington 
“continued  healthy  growth.”  Additional  tv 
ad  revenue  also  is  expected. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Capital  Cities’  net  rises — Parent  com¬ 
pany  of  Fairchild  Publications  Inc.,  Capital 
Cities  Broadcasting  Corp.  recorded  in¬ 
creases  in  profits  from  32%  in  the  second 
quarter  to  39.3%  for  the  half. 

Net  income  totaled  $5  million  or  66 
cents  a  share  diluted,  compared  with  $3.8 
million  or  53  cents  a  share  diluted  for  the 
quarter.  For  the  six  months  profits  were 
$8.5  million,  or  $1.12  diluted,  against  $61 
million  or  81  cents  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  Totals  include  the  consolidation 
of  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat  in 
June  and  the  deferral  of  about  $6  million 
in  taxes  on  the  sale  of  an  Albany  tv 
station. 

*  * 

Cowles’  report — For  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  Cowles  Communications  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $678,000  or  17  cents 
a  share,  compared  to  $10.7  million  or  18 
cents  a  share,  including  a  special  credit  of 
$10  million  from  the  sale  of  properties  to 
the  New  York  Times.  Revenues  from  con¬ 
tinuing  operations  were  $4.3  million. 

*  *  * 

Dollar  Briefs — Downe  Communications 
reduced  secondary  offering  of  825,000 
common  shares  amounting  to  $6.6  million 
was  sold  out  at  $8  a  share,  considerably 
below  an  over-the-counter  bid  price  of 
$13.50  a  share  in  February  when  the  pos¬ 
sible  sale  was  announced. 

*  *  * 

Media  General’s  Chairman  D.  Tennant 
Bryan  disposed  of  40,000  shares  of  Class 
A  common  stock,  leaving  him  with  357,460 
shares  and  indirect  holdings  of  23,433 
shares. 

Gannett  Co.  Vicepresident  Louis  A. 
Weil  Jr.  disposed  of  12,000  shares,  reduc¬ 
ing  holdings  to  109,330  shares. 

«  *  * 

Ogiivy  &  Mather  reported  a  rise  in 
billings  for  the  six  months  of  $196  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  to  $137  million  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  Net  income  was 
$1.79  million,  or  98  cents  a  share  from 
$1.13  million  or  66  cents  a  share. 

4c  # 

Time  Inc.’s  new  video  cassette  series 
became  available  to  consumers,  featuring 
courses  on  golf,  speedreading  and  medical 
care,  that  range  in  price  from  $4  to  $7  a 
minute  for  color. 

«  »  '» 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  which  reported 
a  drop  in  net  income  to  $401,000  or  11 
cents  a  share,  from  $1.3  million  or  36 
cents  a  share;  and  a  sales  drop  to  $37.9 
million  from  $40.6  million  for  the  half 
year,  omitted  its  15  cent  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend. 

Wheelabrator  Frye  Inc.  stockholders 
approved  a  reverse  split,  one  share  for 
every  three  and  a  40  cents  annual  divi¬ 
dend,  compared  to  the  pre\nous  13  cents. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

7/2i  «/2 


American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  19  IB 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  3S  BS'/i 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  .  SBVi  SB 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  V/t  T/i 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  II  ll'/t 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  43  42% 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  7%  B'/i 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  77  *371/4 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  .  291/4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  55%  5*'/, 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  53%  54'/j 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  .  25%  25% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  3B%  37% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  40‘/2  40% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  19%  19% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  9%  9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  21  21 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  31%  30’% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  24%  27 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  3B%  40% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  47%  45 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  57%  55% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  45%  40 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  34  34 

•  After  2-for-l  split. 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  9% 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  45%  4B% 

Aldan  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4%  4% 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  .  21  21 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  21%  21% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  9%  9% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  35%  34Vi 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  B%  B% 

Comsat  (NYSE)  .  54%  55% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  25%  25 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  51  4Byi 

Datascan  (OTC)  .  15  15*/] 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  IB*/,  17% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  S2*/i  SS*4 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  14%  15% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  S9  90% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  137%  I3B% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  23  22*% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  32  32*/, 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  54*%  53 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  39  30*/] 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  25%  25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  15%  15 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  52'%  50% 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  51*%  51 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  10%  10% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  35*%  37*/, 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  50%  54*% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  341%  34% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  7  5% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  27*%  2S 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  37%  37'/, 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  I2*%  12*% 

Minnesota  Min.  B.  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  Sn/4  03*% 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  30%  33'% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  ll*/4  II 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  14'%  14 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  B2'%  04% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  I9'%  19% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  I4'%  13% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25'/,  25% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  9*%  9*/, 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  19  IB% 

Wood  Industries  (OTC)  .  15  17 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  13  12% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  30*%  29'% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  .  12%  13 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  17%  17% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  35y,  33’/, 

Needham,  Harper  B  Steers  (OTC)  .  32%  33*% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  40*%  47*% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  30'%  U'A 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  22%  22*% 
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21  from  ASNE 
and  photographer 
invited  to  China 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  to  send  a 
22-man  delegation  to  visit  China  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  president  of  ASNE 
and  associated  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  said  the  invitation  came  from 
Chang  Hai-tao  and  Tai  Tseng-yi,  of  the 
Hsinhua  News  Agency,  on  behalf  of  the 
journalists  of  China. 

The  ASNE  group  expects  to  begin  a 
three-weeks  visit  September  9.  The  dele¬ 
gation,  most  of  whom  are  ASNE  directors 
or  committee  chairmen,  will  include: 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Detroit  Free  Press; 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  Salt  Lake  Tribune; 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal; 

George  Chaplin,  Honolulu  Advertiser; 

James  A.  Clendinen,  Tampa  Tribune; 

Emmett  Dedmon,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times/Daily  News; 

Wilbur  Elston,  Detroit  News; 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washington  Star; 

John  Hughes,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor; 

Sylvan  Meyer,  Miami  News; 

Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star; 

John  H.  Sengstacke,  Chicago  Defender; 

Millard  C.  Browne,  Buffalo  Evening 
News; 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin; 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago  Tribune; 

William  H.  Hornby,  Denver  Post; 

Norman  Isaacs,  Columbia  University; 

Charles  L.  Bennett,  Daily  Oklahoman  & 
Times; 

Don  Carter,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  & 
News; 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence  Journal 
&  Bulletin; 

Gene  Giancarlo,  ASNE; 

Also  John  Duprey,  New  York  Daily 
News  photographer. 

The  discussions  that  led  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  were  initiated  by  ASNE,  Murray 
said. 

Recently,  Hsinhua  invited  a  delegation 
from  the  Associated  Press  to  visit  China 
and  to  engage  in  negotiations  for  a  news 
exchange.  The  visit  was  extended  from 
two  weeks  to  three  weeks  after  the  group 
arrived,  Paul  Miller,  AP  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

An  agreement  on  the  exchange  of  news 
and  photos  via  radio  and  mail  between  the 
AP  and  Hsinhua,  China’s  news  agency, 
was  announced  July  31  in  Peking.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  22  years  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  news  organization  had  established  a 
regular  news  and  photo  channel  with  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  AP  re¬ 
ported. 

A  UPI  spokesman  in  New  York  said 
discussions  about  a  similar  exchange  are 
continuing  with  the  Chinese. 


Harrisburg  papers^ 
editorial  posts  filled 

The  appointment  of  Clement  J.  Sweet 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News,  and  two  other  edito¬ 
rial  promotions,  have  been  announced  by 
James  R.  Doran,  executive  editor  of  the 
Patriot-News  newspapers. 

Sweet,  managing  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Patriot-News  since  1965,  joined  the  Patri¬ 
ot  staff  in  1952  as  a  sports  writer.  He 
succeeds  Lionel  J.  Estermann,  who  was 
transferred  to  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item,  also  a  Newhouse  newspaper. 

Marion  W.  Milliron,  editor  of  The  Keys- 
toner  magazine,  supplement  to  the  Sunday 
Patriot-News,  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  paper.  Milliron  joined 
the  Patriot  in  1942. 

Roger  K.  Miller,  staff  writer  and  copy 
editor,  was  appointed  to  the  editorship  of 
the  magazine.  Miller  joined  the  paper 
staff  in  April.  Before  that  he  worked  for 
the  State  College  (Pa.)  Mirror,  the 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press,  and 
the  Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal. 

• 

Buys  parents’  paper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  D.  Braendle  have 
taken  over  ownership  of  the  weekly  Car- 
son  City  (Mich.)  Gazette  for  which  they 
have  worked  several  years.  Braendle’s 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Braen¬ 
dle,  published  the  Gazette  the  last  27 
years,  and  also  ran  a  printing  shop. 


Funds  for  newsman’s 
appeal  are  solicited 

Friends  of  William  Fan-,  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter,  have  been  seeking  dona¬ 
tions  to  a  fund  to  pay  the  costs  of  briefs 
(about  $3,600)  to  be  submitted  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  his 
appeal  from  a  contempt  conviction. 

While  covering  the  Manson  trial  for  the 
Herald-Examiner,  Farr  wrote  a  story 
concerning  plans  for  the  murder  of  other 
celebrities.  Superior  Court  Judge  Charles 
Older  demanded  that  Farr  identify  attor¬ 
neys  who  gave  him  such  information  in 
violation  of  gag  rule. 

Farr  declined  to  respond,  relying  on  the 
California  law  protecting  confidential 
sources  of  information.  Some  time  later 
Farr  left  the  newspaper  and  went  to  work 
for  District  Attorney  Joseph  Busch  as 
news  secretary.  Judge  Older  again  called 
on  him  to  reveal  his  news  source,  holding 
he  was  no  longer  protected  by  the  statute. 

Farr  faces  an  indeterminate  jail  sen¬ 
tence  if  he  loses  the  appeal  to  the  highest 
court.  He  has  retained  lawyer  F.  Lee 
Bailey  to  argue  his  case. 

• 

Civic  Center  publicist 

Brad  Cooper,  formerly  a  photojournal¬ 
ist  with  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  director  of  the 
$20  million  El  Paso  Civic  Center  due  to 
open  in  November. 
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1972 


1971 


Linage  Trends— May  1972 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Classifications 

1972 

(000) 

Omitted 

1971 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollars 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Change 

Retail 

May  . 

First  Five  Months  . 

$  174,724  $ 
817,666 

163,289 

735,279 

+  11,435 
+  82,387 

+  7.0 
+11.2 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

May  . 

h  irst  Five  Months  . 

47,871 

230,906 

48,474 

218,014 

—  603 

+  12,892 

—  1.2 
+  5.9 

General 

May  . 

First  Five  Months  . 

48,216 

223,662 

46,003 

198,221 

+  2,213 
f  25,441 

+  4.8 
+  12.8 

Automotive 

May  . 

First  Five  Months  . 

10,407 

45,811 

9,667 

45,290 

+  740 

+  521 

+  7.1 
4  1.2 

Financial 

May  . 

First  Five  Months  . 

9,853 

55,082 

7,994 

45,232 

+  1,859 
+  9,850 

+23.3 

+21.8 

Classified 

May  . 

First  Five  Months  . 

81,396 

381,771 

71,462 

317,666 

+  9,934 
-f  64,105 

+13.9 

+20.2 

Total  Advertising 

May  . 

First  Five  Months  , 

324,596 
.  1,523,992 

298,415 

1,341,688 

+  26,181 
-M82,304 

+  8.8 
+13.6 

1972  1971 


May 

1972 

linage 

The  followinq  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly  approximate  linage  as 
follows: 

•  Parade — 50.720  lines 
f  Family  Weekly— 44,005  lines 

1972  1971 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  ....  3,503,551  2,925,735 
'Beacon  Journal-S  ...  1,258,129  1,395,254 


Grand  Total  .  4,751,790  4.320,999 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-e — This  Year  3,503,551  includes  33,- 
750  lines;  Last  Year  2,925,735  includes 
39.432  lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S — ^This  Year  1,258,129  in¬ 
cludes  39,000  lines;  Last  Year  1,395,254 
includes  M,000  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

^Knickerbocker  News 


Union  Sfar-e  .  1,745,045  1,519,358 

Times  Unlon-m  .  1,585,514  1,497,525 

•Times  Union-S  .  890,059  1,135,832 


Grand  Total  .  4,320,518  4,252,725 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,985,212  3,188,035 

Journal-e  .  4,555,510  3,800,821 

Journal  t 

Constitutlon-S  .  1,745,178  1,884.458 


Grand  Total  . 10,297,000  8,873,314 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e — 


This  Year  4,555,510  includes  204,193  lines; 
Last  Year  3,800.821  includes  170,139 
lines. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News-American-S  _  809,851  874,415 

News-American-e  _  1,541,552  1,533,027 

Sun-m  .  1,722,458  1,554,075 

Sun-e  .  2,455,271  2,157,937 

Sun-S  .  1,714,839  1,945.225 


Grand  Total  .  8,353,991  8,075,581 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News  Ameri- 
can-S — This  Year  809,851  includes  85,530 
lines;  Last  Year  874,415  includes  58,512 
lines. 

News  American-e — This'  Year  1,541,552  in¬ 
cludes  55,900  lines;  Last  Year  1,533,027 
includes  42,900  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  2.571,459  2,157,851 
•Advocate-S  .  583,294  752,192 


Grand  Total  .  3,254,753  2,920,043 

NOTE:  State-Times-e  and  Advocate-m 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 

edition,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,823,158  1,559,881 

•Press-S  .  475,843  518,800 


Grand  Total  .  2,299,001  2,188,581 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,575,223  1,288,582 

News-e  .  2,795,051  2.292,855 

•News-S  .  1,047,557  1,050,215 


Grand  Total  .  5,518,841  4,531  752 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e — ^this 
Year  2,795,051  includes  87,158  lines;  Last 
Year  2,292,855  includes  54,711  lines. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ..  904,520  775,248 

Advertiser-S  .  578,700  588,704 

Globe-e  .  1,959,888  1,555,374 

Globe-m  .  2,357,055  2,035,185 

•Globe-S  .  2,008,459  2,232,932 

Herald  Traveler-m  ...  1,331,932  1,249,219 
Herald  Traveler-S  ...  842,778  1,113,300 


Grand  Total  . 10.003.333  9,550,952 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Advertiser-S 
—This  Year  578,700  includes  237,154  lines; 
Last  Year  588,704  includes  188,934  lines. 
Globe-S — This  Year  2,008,459  Includes  150,- 
240  lines;  Last  Year  2,232,932  includes 
258.200  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier-Express-m  ...  1,148,744  1,133,795 

•Courier-Express-S  ...  1,113,811  1,325,040 

News-e  .  3,592,579  3,138,512 


Grand  Total  .  5,855,234  5,597,347 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier-Ex- 
press-S — Last  Year  1,325,040  includes  28,- 
480  lines. 

News-e — ^This  Year  3,592,579  includes  139,- 
850  lines;  Last  Year  3,138,512  includes 
155.454  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  3,017,500  2,555,911 


CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  2,281,558  1,921,181 

Observer-m  .  2,785,187  2,575,759 

•Observer-S  .  932.439  1,052,328 


Grand  Total  .  5,000,184  5,549,278 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Observer-m 
—This  Year  2,785,187  includes  20,172 
lines. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,858,019  4,532.577 

Tribune-S  .  2,195,135  2,373,039 

Daily  News-e  .  2,000,179  1,940,155 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,940,129  2,559,451 

•Sun-Times-S  .  1,585,925  1,731,501 

Today-e  .  1,102,953  914,829 

Today-S  .  374,559  477,195 


Grand  Total  . 15,058,010  14,528.758 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Tribune-m — 
This  Year  4,858,019  includes  1,358,371 
lines;  Last  Year  4,532,577  includes  I,- 
275,109  lines. 

Tribune-S — This  Year  2,195,135  Includes 
557,235  lines;  Last  Year  2,373,039  includes 
519,530  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  2,000,179  Includes  142,- 
290  lines;  Last  Year  1,940,155  includes 
72,155  lines. 

Sun  Times-m — ^This  Year  2,940,129  includes 

9.920  lines;  Last  Year  2,559,451  includes 
93,840  lines. 

Sun  Times-S — This  Year  1,585,925  Includes 
550,349  lines;  Last  Year  1,731,501  includes 
501.108  lines. 

Today-e — This  Year  1,102,953  includes  28.- 
880  lines;  Last  Year  914,829  includes 

35.920  lines. 

Today-S — This  Year  374,559  includes  102,- 
550  lines;  Last  Year  477,195  Includes 
91.855  lines. 


CINCINATTI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,144,953  2,858,125 

Enquirer-S  .  1,443,797  1,788,584 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2,885,105  2,427,981 


Grand  Total  .  7,473,855  7,074,791 

NOTE:  Post  &  Times-Star-e — This  Year  2,- 
885,105  includes  4,480  lines  of  part  run 
advertising. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,918,353  2,833,023 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,512,583  2,007,570 

Press-e  .  3,193,947  2,818,371 


Grand  Total  .  7,524,983  7,558,954 

SOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer-m 
— This  Year  2,918,353  includes  131,423 
lines;  Last  Year  2,833,023  includes  97,133 
lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S — This  Year  1,512,583  includes 
38,930  lines;  Last  Year  2,007,570  includes 
99,537  lines. 

Press-e — This  Year  3,193,947  includes  525,- 
810  lines;  Last  Year  2,818,371  includes 
459.381  lines. 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer-m — Did  not  publish 
May  17,  18  and  19,  1972;  Press-e  May 
19,  1972  due  to  strike  conditions. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,431,388  3,099,450 

Dispatch-S  .  1,735,785  1,932.390 

CItizen-Journal-m  .  1,249,743  1,053,888 


Grand  Total  .  5,417,915  5,095,728 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,992,475  3,498,289 

News-S  .  1,435,507  1,509,210 

Times  Herald-e  .  4,135,983  3,504.895 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,582,700  1,540,571 


Grand  Total  . 11,147,755  10,152,955 

NOTE:  News-m— This  Year  3,992,475  in¬ 
cludes  115,200  lines;  Last  Year  3,498,289 
includes  105,532  lines. 

News-S — This  Year  1,435,507  Includes  71,- 
535  lines;  Last  Year  1,509,210  includes 
55,280  lines. 

Times  Herald-e — This  Year  4,135,983  in¬ 
cludes  208.024  lines;  Last  Year  3,504,895 
includes  241,485  lines. 

Times  Herald-S — ^This  Year  1,582,700  in¬ 
cludes  42,240  lines;  Last  Year  1,540,571 
includes  45,458  lines. 


1972  1971 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,734,527  2,455  011 

News-e  .  2,823,722  2,538  843 

•News-S  .  915,550  992,488 


Grand  Total  .  5,473,999  5,995,342 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  3,524,155  3,118,895 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ..  579,959  578,074 

Post-e  .  4,153,522  3,290,395 

Post-S  .  1.558,025  1,581,748 


Grand  Total  . 10,015.773  8,559,113 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e — This 
Year  4,153,522  includes  183,595  lines; 
Last  Year  3,290,395  includes  155,751  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Register-m  .  845,281  758,405 

Tribune-e  .  1,501,509  1,351,515 

Register-S  .  804,335  750,992 


Grand  Total  .  3,252,125  2,870,913 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — RegIster-m — 
This  Year  845,281  includes  23,520  lines; 
Last  Year  758,405  includes  20,032  lines. 
Tribune-e— This  Year  1,501,509  includes 

134,712  lines:  Last  Year  1,351,515  in¬ 
cludes  57.750  lines. 

Reqister-S — This  Year  804,335  Includes  299.- 
554  lines;  Last  Year  750,992  includes 

209,977  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,953,790  1,728,331 

•Free  Press-S  .  525,155  810,289 

News-e  .  3,352,042  3,155,504 

News-S  .  1,578,385  1,724,991 


Grand  Total  .  7,529,382  7,429,115 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
—This  Year  1,953,790  includes  ?0,395 
lines;  Last  Year  1,728,331  includes  127,- 
201  lines. 

Free  Press-S — ^Thls  Year  525,155  includes 
53,450  lines;  Last  Year  810,289  includes 
87,585  lines, 

News-e — This  Year  3,352,042  includes  282,- 
157  lines;  Last  Year  3,155,504  includes 

351,149  lines. 

News-S— This  Year  1,578,385  includes  120,- 
040  lines;  Last  Year  1,724,991  includes 
172,009  lines. 


ERIE 

.  PA. 

rimes-e  . 

...  1.731,351 

1,494,170 

•Times-News-S  . 

...  555,454 

729,420 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  2.385,825 

2,223,590 

NOTE;  The  News-m 

and  the  Times-e  are 

sold  in  optional 

combination. 

The  lin- 

age  of  one  edition,  the  Times-e  is 

shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

...  4,015,930 

3,135,154 

•News-S  . 

...  1,345,211 

1,483,897 

News-sat  . 

...  748,992 

795,548 

Grand  Total  ... 

....  5,111,133 

5,415,509 

NOTE:  News-e  This 

Year  4.015,930 

includes 

105,547  lines  of  c 

lart-run  advertising. 

NOTE:  New&-e  published  five  days  a  week 

only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m 

....  1,795,297 

1,507,555 

•Journal-Gazette-S 

...  528,191 

752,042 

News  Sentinel-e 

....  2,399,575 

2,123,911 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  4,823,053 

4,493,518 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m 

....  2,324,535 

1,950,317 

Star-Telegram-e  . . . 

....  3,285,938 

2,570,181 

•Star-Telegram-S  .. 

....  1,175,751 

1 .340,033 

Grand  Total  ... 

....  5,787,235 

5,970,531 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

....  2,020,321 

1.534,403 

•Bee-S  . 

....  599,774 

801,149 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  2,720,095 

2,435,552 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  . 

.  2,857,047 

2,472,900 

tRecord-S  . 

_  837,745 

815,304 

Grand  Total  .  3,594,792  3,288,204 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Record-e — This 
Year  2.857.047  includes  329,858  lines; 
Last  Year  2,472,900  includes  279,470  lines. 
NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 
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1972  1971 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,534,018  2,094,314 

'Courant-S  .  1,394,684  1,698,116 


.  .©land  Total  .  3,928,702  3,792,432 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Courant-S— 
This  Year  1,394,684  includes  169,140  lines- 
Last  Year  1,698,116  includes  314,200  lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


Advertiser-m  . 2,594,481  2,581,958 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,744,589  2,550,174 

’Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  851,646  993  179 


Grand  Total  .  6,192,716  6,125,313 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4,833,024  4,212,247 

Chronicle-S  .  1,967,217  1,923,425 

Post-m  .  4,214,085  3,413,441 

•Post-S  .  1,343,891  1,704,381 


Grand  Total  . 12,358,219  11,455,494 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Chronicle-e — 


This  Year  4,833,026  includes  545,717  lines; 
Last  Year  4  212,247  includes  503,177  lines. 

Chronicle-S — this  Year  1,967,217  includes 
62,736  lines;  Last  Year  1,923,425  includes 
103,548  lines. 

Post-m — This  Year  4,214,085  includes  394,- 
884  lines;  Last  Year  3,613,641  includes 
283.789  lines. 

Post-S— This  Year  1,343,891  includes  155,- 
256  lines;  Last  Year  1,706,381  includes 
365,859  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  2,943,039  2,625,454 

Star-m  .  2,904,299  2,457,370 

Star-S  .  1,449,000  1,548,211 


Grand  Total  .  7,296,338  4,431,235 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  3,081,741  2,833,744 

Times-Union-S  .  885,120  1,032,752 

Journal-e  .  1,801,282  1,618,056 


Grand  Total  .  5,768,143  5,484,574 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,630,314  2,144,876 

Star-e  .  1,847,787  1,455,997 

Star-S  .  1,290,055  1,223,155 


Grand  Total  .  5,748,154  4,844,028 

NOTE:  Star-e — This  Year  1,847,787  includes 
123,166  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  GazeHe-m  ..  1,790,736  1,364  500 

’Arkansas  Gazette-S  602.397  603,629 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  932,100  804,344 

t Arkansas  Democrat-S  .  331,622  385,010 


Grand  Total  .  3,456,855  3,157,483 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press- 

Telegram  (see  note)  2,892,658  2,362,192 
’Independent 

Press  Telegram-S  ... .  882,350  889,421 


Grand  Total  .  3,775,008  3,251,413 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  &  Independent-m 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e — This  Year  2,892,658  includes 
423,441  lines;  Last  Year  2,362,192  includes 
162,372  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S — This  Year 
882,350  includes  45,000  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,276,810  * 

Newsday-S  .  747.780 


Grand  Total  .  4,024,590 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e — 
This  Year  3,276,810  includes  636  248  lines. 
Newsday-S — This  Year  747,780  includes  85.- 
113  lines. 

No  Comparative  figures  available  for 
1971. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  4,244,032  5,603,899 

Times-S  .  3,191,880  3,901,322 

Herald-Examiner-e  _  982,004  971,817 

Herald  Examiner-S  _  348,874  402,196 


Grand  Total  . 10,764,790  10,879,234 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — ^Times-m — 
This  Year  6,244,032  includes  1,168,217 

lines;  Last  Year  5,603,899  includes  I,- 
024,075  lines. 

Times-S— This  Year  3,191,880  includes  I,- 
158,273  lines;  Last  Year  3,901,322  includes 
1,480,540  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,205,381  970,255 

tSun-S  .  549,086  542,582 


Grand  Total  .  1,774,467  1,532,837 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1972 

1971 

MACON, 

GA. 

Telegraph-m  . 

1,268,804 

1,017,199 

News-e  . 

1,295,828 

1,053,224 

’Telegraph  B  News-S  . 

453,492 

451,797 

Grand  Total  . 

3,018,124 

2,522.220 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  . 

1,408,732 

1,112,557 

tNews-S  . 

407.623 

516,992 

Grand  Total  . 

1,816,355 

1,629,549 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,760,544  See  Note 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,028,439  See  Note 
Press-Scimitar-e  .  2,009,923  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,798,904  See  Note 

NOTE:  Press-Scimitar-e — This  Year  2,009,- 
923  includes  95,571  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising.  Not  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  in  May  1971. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,543.938  4,829,584 

Herald-S  .  2,091,017  2,502,790 

News-e  .  2,487,204  2,147,294 


Grand  Total  . 10,142,141  9,479,472 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m — 
This  Year  5,563,938  includes  185,688  lines- 
Last  Year  4,829,584  includes  159,749  lines. 
Herald-S — This  Year  2,091,017  includes  47.- 
444  lines;  Last  Year  2.502,790  includes 

92.389  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  2,487,204  includes  138,- 
958  lines;  Last  Year  2,147,296  includes 
50.400  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,774,283  1,549,531 

Journal-e  .  3,979,173  3,395,320 

Journal-s  .  1,883,903  2,141,457 


Grand  Total  .  7,637,359  7,084,508 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m — 
This  Year  1,774,283  includes  20,166  lines; 
Last  Year  1,549,531  includes  19,622  lines. 
Journal-S — This  Year  3,979,173  includes  20,- 
166  lines;  Last  Year  3,395,320  includes 
19,622  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,283,812  1,947,048 

Tribune-S  .  1,832,405  1,999,034 

Star-e  .  3,537,942  3,023,879 


Grand  Total  .  7,654,359  4,989,963 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m — 
This  Year  2,283,812  includes  42,227  lines; 
Tribune-S — This  Year  1,832.605  includes  24.- 
464  lines;  Last  Year  1,999,034  includes 
21,992  lines. 

Star-e — This  Year  3,537,942  includes  585,- 
026  lines;  Last  Year  3,023,879  includes 
508,189  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,480,344  1,234,555 

’Bee-S  .  350,383  407,203 


Grand  Total  .  1,830,747  1,641,758 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  . 1,429,047  1,050,582 

Star-m  .  1,331,248  1,051,170 

tStar-S  .  437,530  410,324 


Grand  Total  .  3,197,845  2,512,078 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,538,434  See  Note 

Tennessean-m  .  2,507,868  See  Note 

Tennessean-S  .  942,541  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,988,843  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  May  1971. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,689,598  See  Note 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,312,591  See  Note 

States  a  Item-e  .  2,121,357  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  7.123.546  See  Note 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-Picay- 
une-S — This  Year  1,312,591  includes  100,- 
440  lines. 

States  a  Item-e— This  Year  2,121,357  in¬ 

cludes  20,789  lines. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  May,  1971. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,590,591  3,255,129 

Times-S  .  3,240,149  3,602,814 

News-m  .  2,537,045  2,373,448 

News-S  .  2,223,538  2,544.425 

Post-e  .  1,254,553  1,149,951 

Grand  Total  . 12,847,894  12,947.96^ 

for  August  5,  1972 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Times-S — This 
Year  3,240,169  includes  386,390  lines; 
Last  Year  3,255,129  includes  215,169  lines. 
New$-m — This  Year  2,537,045  includes  913,- 
750  lines;  Last  Year  2,373,648  includes 
925,070  lines.  . . 

News-S--This  Year  2,223,538  includes  I,- 
379,286  lines;  Last  Year  2,566,425  includes 
1,555,485  lines. 


1972  1971 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Star  Ledger-m  .  2,515,305  1,547,984 

’Star  Ledger-S  .  1,489,275  1,173,415 

News-e  .  836,318  1,405,182 

News-S  .  —  I.I3B.I2I 


Grand  Total  .  4,840,898  5,283,902 

NOTE:  News-e-S  did  not  publish  May  26 
through  May  31,  1971  due  to  strike  con¬ 
dition;  News-S— Last  publication  May 
23.  1971. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  Ledger- 
m— This  Year  2,515,305  includes  36.314 
lines;  Last  Year  1,567,984  includes  45,- 
689  lines. 

Star-Ledger-S — This  Year  1,489,275  includes 
26,700  fines;  Last  Year  1,173,615  includes 
60,772  lines. 

News-S — Last  Year  1,137,121  includes  14,- 
554  lines. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,364,938  1,125,593 

tGazette-S  .  444,892  494,759 


Grand  Total  .  1,829,830  1,420,352 

ORANGE  COUNTY/SANTA  ANA, 
CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  3,932,777  3,495,878 
Register-S  .  1,078,172  1,290,128 


Grand  Total  .  5,010,949  4,784,006 

NOTE;  Register-e  and  Register-m  sold_  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  3,074,723  2,778,432 

’Sentinel-S  .  1,054,806  1,178,400 

Star-e  .  2,949,377  2,723,406 


Grand  Total  .  7,078.906  6,680,438 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m — 
This  Year  3,074,723  includes  380,874  lines; 
Last  Year  2  778,432  includes  372,179  lines. 
Sentinel-S— This  Year  1,054,806  includes 
166.692  lines;  Last  Year  1,178,400  in¬ 
cludes  214,538  lines.  . . 

Star-e— This  Year  2,949,377  includes  299,- 
983  lines;  Last  Year  2,723,606  includes 
291,375  lines. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  3,353,704  2,993,531 

’Bulletin-S  .  1,164,595  1,449,309 

Inquirer-m  .  2,419,041  2,261,103 

Inquirer-S  .  2,104,372  1,981,254 

News-e  .  1,149,518  1,127,211 


Grand  Total  . 10,195,232  9,812,408 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e — 
This  Year  3,353,704  includes  784,339  lines; 
Last  Year  2,993,531  includes  735,783  lines. 

Bulletin-S — This  Year  1,166,595  includes 
399,907  lines;  Last  Year  1,449,309  in¬ 

cludes  568,312  lines. 

Inquirer-m — ^This  Year  2.419,041  includes 
218,707  lines;  Last  Year  2,241,103  in¬ 
cludes  220,886  lines. 

Inquirer-S— This  Year  2,106,372  includes 
448,785  lines;  Last  Year  1,981,254  in¬ 
cludes  506,477  lines. 


Republic-m  .  4,307,076  3,723,970 

Republic-S  .  1,377,151  1,479,373 

Gazette-e  .  4,338,780  3,577,510 


Grand  Total  . 10,023,007  8,780,853 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  1,181,228  598.148 

Press-e  .  2,477,420  1,135,858 

’Press-S  .  1,453,995  818,542 


Grand  Total  .  5,112,643  2,552,548 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-e — ^This 
Year  2,477,420  includes  19,200  lines. 
Press-S — This  Year  1,453,995  includes  22,- 
400  lines. 

NOTE;  Papers  did  not  publish  May  14 
through  May  31,  1971  due  to  strike. 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,243.982  1,895,399 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,324,052  1,934,403 

Journal-m  .  1,897,846  1,665,566 

Journal-S  .  1,154,591  1,304,727 


Grand  Total  .  5.378.489  4,904,696 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e— This  Year  2,324,052  in¬ 
cludes  57,600  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 


1972  1971 

9UINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,545,505  1.313,974 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Patriot  Led¬ 
ger-e — This  Year  1,545,505  includes  52,- 
531  lines;  Last  Year  1,313,974  includes 
45,986  lines. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,526,711 

•Times-S  .  550,516 

World-News-e  .  1,599,257 


Grand  Total  .  3,474.484 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  S 

Chronicle-m  .  2,038,280 

Democrat  & 

Chronicie-S  .  1,133,478 

Times-Union-e  .  2,344,707 


1,436,578 

595,961 

1,488.009 


3.520,548 


1,742,000 

1,499,294 

2,083,800 


Grand  Total  .  5,516,465  5,325,096 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  S 
Chronicle-S — This  Year  1,133,478  includes 
19,490  lines. 

Times-Union-e — Last  Year  2,083,800  includes 
20,322  lines. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,768,022  2,311.798 

’Bee-S  .  838,774  950,228 

Union-m  .  1,525,423  1,549,075 

tUnion-S  .  254,484  319,333 


Grand  Total  .  5,388,907  5,130,434 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m _  1,758,188  1,507,067 

Globe-Democrat-wk-end  661,411  716,457 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,482,320  2,404,114 

♦Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,794,017  1,941,004 


Grand  Total  .  6,897,934  6,570.644 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Globe-Demo¬ 
crat-m — This  Year  1,758,188  includes 
207,528  lines;  Last  Year— 1,507,067  in¬ 
cludes  21 1,570  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-wk-end — This  Year  661,- 
411  includes  12,172  lines;  Last  Year — 
716.457  includes  13,872  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e — This  Year  2,682,320  in¬ 
cludes  185,178  lines;  Last  Year  2,406,116 
includes  203,446  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-S — ^This  Year  1,794,017  in¬ 
cludes  29,760  lines;  Last  Year  1,941,006 
includes  6,000  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-m — published  5  week 
days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,432,697  1,980,721 

Times-m  .  3,774,040  3,244,434 

’Times-S  .  1,320,245  1,442,752 


Grand  Total  .  7,527,002  4,689,907 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m — This 
Year  3,774,040  includes  548.321  lines; 
Last  year  3,246,434  includes  462,199  lines. 
Times-S— This  Year  1,320,265  includes  201,- 
105  lines;  Last  year  1,462,752  includes 
227,976  lines. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune-m  . 

...  2,953,429 

2,524,744 

’Tribune-S  . 

. . .  859,882 

955,518 

Deseret  News-e  ... 

....  2,997,004 

2,466,341 

Grand  Total  . 

....  6,810,515 

5,946,623 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  . 

....  2,442,081 

2,308,227 

tExpress-News-S  ... 

...  940,741 

1,103.640 

Express-News-Sat 

. . .  347,037 

391,863 

News-e  . 

...  2,353,191 

2,152,119 

Liqht-e  . 

’Light-S  . 

Light-Sat  . 

...  2,906,811 

2,354,908 

...  1,195,644 

1,250,298 

...  248,341 

237,132 

Grand  Total  . 

...10,453,868 

9,798,187 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 


Sun-m  .  2,238,114 

*Sun-Telegram-S  .  567.848 

Grand  Total  .  2,805,942 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun-m — ^This 
Year  2,238,114  lines  includes  59,038  lines. 
Sun-S — This  Year — 547,848  lines  includes 
19,523  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,894,082  2,488,540 

’Union-S  .  1,215,518  1,328,451 

Tribune-e  .  3,655,369  3,005,841 


Grand  Total  .  7,764,949  6,822,852 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,187,789  1,940,241 

Examiner-e  .  2,255,737  1.994,158 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  989,034  1,112,865 


Grand  Total 


5,432,560  5,049,264 
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SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,538.i33  4,023,159 

News-e  .  4,427,398  3,947,083 

•Mercury-N«w$-S  .  1,193,490  1,341,894 


Grand  Total  . 10,159,721  9,312,138 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m — 
This  Year  4,538,433  lines  includes  239,857 
lines;  Last  Year  4,023,159  lines  includes 
174.851  lines. 

News-e — This  Year— 4,427,398  lines  in¬ 
cludes  239,857  lines;  Last  Year  3,947,083 
lines  includes  174,851  lines. 


SAN  JUAN,  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  1,422,712  1,091,433 

Star-S  .  318,874  275,012 


Grand  Total  .  1,941,584  1,344,445 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ..  1,777,579  See  Note 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  ...  470,858  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  2,248,437  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  May,  1971. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,391,934  1,340,805 

Times-m  .  2,133,899  1,834,214 

Times-S  .  749,517  835,859 


Grand  Total  .  4,275,350  4,012,878 


1972 


SOUTH  REND,  IND. 


Tribune-e  .  1,987,443  1,820,274 

Tribune-S  .  401,739  481,235 


NOTE:  Democrat-e — ^This  Year  1,495,348 
includes  19.482  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 


1972  1971 


Grand  Total  .  2,589,202  2,501,509 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m. .  1,243,450  1,155,285 

Spokesman-Review-S. .  711,789  734,845 

Chronicle-e  .  1,454,142  1,243,924 


Grand  Total  .  3,431,381  3,154,074 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

HevId-Journal-a  .  2,440,388  1,954,244 

•Herald-Amarican-S  ..  981,815  974,449 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,047,444  908,492 


Grand  Total .  4,449,447  3,839,427 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-Jour- 
nal-s — This  Year  2,440,388  includes  23,- 
535  lines;  Last  Year  1,954,244  includes 
22.273  lines. 

Herald-American-S — This  Year  981,815  in¬ 
cludes  10,778  lines;  Last  Year  974,449 
includes  9,494  lines. 

Post  Standard-m — This  Year  1,047,444  in¬ 
cludes  11,033  lines;  Last  Year  908,492  in¬ 
cludes  14,449  lines. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,495.348  1,288,374 

Democrat  s  .  548,743  527,383 


Grand  Total  .  2,044,131  1,815,759 


lAMTA,  TLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,313,001  2,828,832 

Tribune-S  .  1,002,343  1,120,215 

Times-e  .  2,288,974  1,923,785 


Grand  Total  .  4,404,338  5,872.832 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Tribune-m — 
This  Year  3,313,001  includes  217,824  lines- 
Last  Year  2,828,832  includes  180,809 
lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  7M.7I4  424,530 

Blade-e  .  2,552,145  2,230,918 

Blade-S  .  1,057,127  1,227,045 


Grand  Total  .  4,344,008  4,084,493 

NOTE:  Times-m  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Times-e  .  1,582,424  1,247,779 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ..  954,448  1,082,474 

Trentonian-m  .  1,213,939  1,040,923 


Grand  Total  .  3,753,033  3,391.174 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Times  Adverti$er-S — This  Year 
954,448  includes  19,490  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 


News-e 

Post-m 

Post-S 

Star-e 

•Star-S 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

.  1,314,254  1.179,324 

.  4,943,715  4,559,549 

.  1,909,108  2,105,388 

.  2,281,975  2,102,293 

.  898,959  1,153,227 


Grand  Total  . 11,348,013  11,099,783 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-S— This 
Year  898,959  includes  20,142  lines;  Last 
Year  1,153,227  includes  21,012  lines. 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,573, nS  1,371,728 

tRepublican-S  .  781,523  899.149 


Grand  Total  .  2,355  251  2,270,897 

NOTE:  Amarican-e  and  Republican-tn  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,947,441  2,528,019 

Times-e  .  2,455,934  2,144,314 

*Post-Time$-S  .  947,711  1,134,855 


Grand  Total  .  4,571,284  5,809,188 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 
Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  1,844,423 


1,541,742 


Big  linage  gain 
follows  a  plan 
for  classified 

It  cost  a  dollar  (in  a  lost  wager)  but 
the  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune  re¬ 
ports  considerable  gains  in  classified 
linage  since  retaining  a  consultant  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sales  program. 

The  consultant,  Herman  Silverman,  col¬ 
lected  on  his  bet  with  publisher  Tom  Mis- 
sett  and  CAM  Pete  Doughtie  that  the 
paper  would  double  its  classified  billings 
in  a  year. 

“We  carried  twice  as  much  classified  in 
December,  1971,  as  we  did  in  December, 
1970,”  said  Missett.  Last  September  the 
Blade-Tribune  had  a  100  percent  gain  in 
commercial  classified  and  a  500  percent 
.jump  in  volunteer  want  ads. 

Missett  paid  tribute  to  Doughtie  and 
his  three-woman  staff  for  “really  picking 
up  the  ball  and  running  with  it."  The 
liublisher  predicted  the  w’ant  ad  depart¬ 
ment  will  have  a  substantial  increase 
again  this  year  because  “they  still  have  a 
dozen  new  programs.” 

Missett  is  a  former  classified  and  retail 
display  advertising  manager  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Virginia  and  Indiana,  and 
Iloughtie  is  an  experienced  classified  ad 
manager. 

“When  Howard  Publications  bought  the 
Blade,  our  classified  was  very  weak  and 
we  faced  tough  weekly  and  daily  competi¬ 
tion,”  Missett  explained.  “We  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  our  want  ad  department 
every  tool  to  work  with.  We  retained  Her¬ 
man  Silverman  to  do  a  classified  study 
and  to  work  with  us  for  a  year  on  clas¬ 
sified  as  well  as  display  program. 

“Doughtie  and  his  staff  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  recommendations  submitted 
by  Silverman  and  were  determined  to 
build  the  want  ad  section  without  expend¬ 
ing  exorbitant  amounts  of  time  and  mon¬ 
ey,  but  they  did  expend  lots  of  energy  and 
ideas. 

“Pete  and  the  three  classified  women 


accepted  the  challenge  and  went  to  work, 
the  young  publisher  explained.  They  pro¬ 
moted  like  mad,  using  news  rack  cards, 
radio,  front  page  success  stories,  as  well 
as  strong  house  ads  and  banners. 

“The  ma.ior  program  was  aimed  at 
transient  classified  advertisers,  but  Pete 
put  the  steam  on  increasing  classified  dis¬ 
play  as  well. 

“Our  transient  space  jumped  immedi¬ 
ately  and  it  is  still  growing.  This,  in  turn, 
helped  in  selling  the  auto  and  real  estate 
firms.  Several  months  ago  we  had  to  add 
another  outside  salesman.  We  recently  in¬ 
stituted  a  classified  real  estate  section 
once  a  month  and  some  of  our  auto  deal¬ 
ers  have  even  run  an  eight-page  tab.” 

“I  was  delighted  to  join  with  Pete  in 
paying  Herman  the  dollar,”  Missett  said. 
“We’re  looking  for  another  substantial  in¬ 
crease  this  year.  Some  are  predicting  a 
50  percent  increase,  others  more,  but  I’m 
not  betting  on  it  this  time.” 

• 

Judge  dismisses  sex 
discrimination  suit 

A  women’s  organization  suit  against  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  for  alleged 
discrimination  in  help  wanted  classified 
ads  was  dismissed  last  week  by  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Walter  J.  Mahoney. 

The  judge  held  the  suit  was  not  against 
a  proper  defendant  because  under  the 
meaning  of  the  state’s  Civil  Rights  law, 
which  was  cited  by  the  plantiffs,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  an  employment  agency. 

The  Judge  also  ruled  out  an  argument 
that  the  newspaper  could  be  construed  as 
an  aider  and  abettor  in  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

Historic  site  marked 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  designated  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Goldeti  (Colo.)  Daily  Tran¬ 
script  as  an  Historic  Site  in  Journalism 
with  ceremonies  July  29.  The  paper,  in 
the  West  family  for  many  years,  is  owned 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company. 


Youth  weeklies  merge 
in  the  Boston  area 

The  Phoenix,  founded  in  1970  to  serve 
the  youth  market  in  the  Boston  area,  has 
been  sold  to  its  chief  rival,  Boston  After 
Dark,  and  the  new  paper  is  the  Boston- 
Phoenix. 

Richard  Missner,  publisher,  said  the 
Phoenix  was  “no  longer  financially  via¬ 
ble”  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
maintain  editorial  quality  because  of  de¬ 
clining  revenue. 

Boston  After  Dark  was  founded  in 
1966.  Its  publisher,  Stephen  Mindich,  said 
Boston-Phoenix  would  have  a  circulation 
of  100,000  copies,  including  a  free  college 
edition  to  be  called  BAD. 

Some  Phoenix  staffers  have  started  the 
Real  Papers. 

• 

Quebec  paper  to  get 
grant  for  new  plant 

Le  Soleil  Ltd.  of  Quebec  City  has  been 
awarded  a  $136,000  federal  grant  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  of  its  newspa¬ 
per  plant. 

The  regional  Economic  Expansion  De¬ 
partment,  announced  the  grant  to  the 
French-language  newspaper  along  with  17 
to  other  firms  in  Quebec.  Grants  are  ordi¬ 
narily  based  on  the  number  of  new  jobs 
created  by  the  expansion  plus  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  capital  outlay  required.  Such 
new  job  totals  were  announced  for  every 
other  grant  but  not  for  the  one  to  Le 
Soleil. 

• 

Penny  paper  planned 

The  penny  paper  is  being  revived  in 
Zionsville,  Indiana.  Starting  date  for  a 
Monday-Saturday  tabloid  for  the  town  has 
been  set  as  August  7  by  John  Parsons, 
who  resigned  as  editor  of  the  weekly 
Zionsville  Times  and  Suburbanite  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  new  paper  with  a  loan  from 
Farmers  State  Bank.  His  wife  will  be  the 
manager  and  will  sell  advertising. 
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Court  reporters 
are  ill-prepared, 
Ohio  judge  says 

Most  of  today’s  reporters  covering  po¬ 
lice  and  courthouse  beats  could  learn 
something  from  their  predecessors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  O’Neill,  chief  justice 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

Addressing  about  75  participants  in  a 
“Crime  and  the  Media”  conference  at 
Ohio  State  University  (July  25)  O’Neill 
said,  “Years  ago,  many  of  the  reporters  I 
dealt  with  were  well  prepared  in  advance. 
They  researched  the  backgrounds  of  cases 
and  knew  the  significance  of  decisions,  so 
they  were  ready  with  a  story  immediately 
after  the  verdict.  Today’s  courthouse  re¬ 
porters  are  courteous  and  accurate,  for 
the  most  part,  but  they  just  don’t  take 
enough  time  in  preparation.” 

Citing  crime  as  the  number  one  domes¬ 
tic  issue  in  American  cities  today,  O’Neill 
also  said  the  media’s  unrestrained  attacks 
on  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  both 
their  courts  and  their  media. 

He  did  not  hold  the  media  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  gradual  loss  of  credibili¬ 
ty,  however.  He  said  some  judges  “talk 
too  much”  in  attempts  to  explain  decisions 
to  the  press. 

The  media  must  also  accept  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  dealing  with  crime,  O’Neill  said. 

“The  media  must  tell  the  public  the 
unvarnished  truth.  If  it  does,  most  of  that 
public  will  respond  with  the  wisdom,  cour¬ 
age,  and  sacrifice  necessary  for  sound  de¬ 
cisions.  If  not,  our  democracy  fails,  for  it 
depends  on  an  informed  public.” 

• 

3  news  photographers 
killed  in  Viet  action 

Gerard  Hebert,  45,  a  photographer  for 
United  Press  International  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  was  killed 
July  22  by  a  North  Vietnamese  artillery 
shell  at  Quang  Tri  city.  He  was  a  native 
of  Montreal  and  the  first  Canadian 
newsman  killed  in  the  war.  He  was  dining 
with  some  South  Vietnamese  paratroop¬ 
ers. 

Two  ABC  News  cameramen,  Terence 
Khoo,  35,  and  Sam  Kai  Kaye,  48  were 
killed  July  20  while  filming  a  battle  at  My 
Chanh.  Both  men  were  natives  of 
Singapore  and  had  covered  the  war  for 
nearly  10  years. 


Free  weekly  started 

Former  employes  of  the  defunct  Aurora 
Advocate  have  started  publication  of  the 
Aurora  Sun  in  the  Denver  area.  It  will  be 
a  16-page  weekly  delivered  free  and  will 
compete  with  the  Aurora  Advocate- 
Sentinel  now  owned  by  Community  Publi¬ 
cations.  Lois  B.  Martin  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun. 


New  daily  feature 
with  Tiny  Turtle 

Tiny  Features  Inc.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
producers  of  The  Tiny  Times,  a  children’s 
newspaper,  has  created  a  new  feature 
called  Tiny  Turtle’s  Play  Comer.  The  age 
range  is  the  same  5-9  year  olds  and  Tiny 
Turtle  continues  as  the  feature’s  main 
character  to  maintain  continuity. 

The  feature  is  furnished  for  six  inser¬ 
tions  a  week.  The  camera-ready  or  matted 
material  is  dated  Monday  thi*ough  Friday 
with  the  sixth  unit  intended  for  the  week¬ 
end.  The  size  of  each  unit  is  M  page  (4 
columns  x  11  inches)  but  papers  may 
enlarge  or  reduce  as  necessary.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  papers  may  exercise  the  option  of 
running  less  than  the  six  units  a  week,  on 
a  regular  or  as-needed  basis. 

• 

De  Gaulle  family  wins 
suit  to  curb  quotes 

A  court  in  Paris  has  ruled  that  a  1957 
French  law  protects  the  late  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle’s  public  statements 
from  unauthorized  use.  Only  short  ex¬ 
cerpts  considered  to  have  news  or  peda¬ 
gogical  value  will  be  permitted. 

De  Gaulle,  who  died  in  1970,  willed  his 
literary  rights  to  immediate  members  of 
his  family.  They  sued  author-journalist 
Andre  Passeron  for  infringement  of  liter¬ 
ary  rights  in  his  book  quoting  lengthy 
passages  from  de  Gaulle’s  speeches,  mes¬ 
sages  and  press  conferences.  The  court 
ordered  the  writer  to  pay  damages  of 
10,000  francs  to  each  of  four  de  Gaulle 
family  members. 

• 

Where  the  scholars  go 

Since  1964,  a  total  of  47  students  have 
received  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  scholarship  funds  to  attend 
the  University  of  Oregon  journalism 
school. 

John  Crawford,  dean  of  the  school,  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  to  find  out  where  those 
scholarship  recipients  are  now.  He  discov¬ 
ered  that  38.2  percent  of  the  scholarship 
winners  have  remained  in  journalism- 
related  jobs.  Another  36.14  percent  are 
either  still  in  the  service,  in  graduate 
school  or  employed  in  unrelated  fields.  In 
addition,  4.2  percent  of  the  students  left 
reporting  to  teach  high  school  or  college 
journalism  and  2.12  percent  have  become 
writers. 

Shorter  and  pithier 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  newspa¬ 
per,  People’s  Daily,  published  in  Peking, 
has  announced  a  new  policy  of  clear,  con¬ 
cise  writing  in  keeping  with  Chairman 
Mao’s  1942  comment  that  the  masses  will 
not  read  long  articles.  A  Reuter  dispatch 
quoted  the  paper’s  editor  as  promising 
shorter  and  pithier  articles. 
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TUNE  IN  ON 

TEE  VEE  LAFFS 


There  are  no  reruns  when  your 
antenna’s  up  and  you’re  tuned 
in  loud  and  clear  on  Cliff 
Rogerson’s  TEE  VEE  LAFFS. 
Whether  it’s  horse,  soap  or 
grand  opera  they’re  watching, 
BOOBTOOB  and  his  MISSUS 
never  fail  with  the  funny  punch 
line! 

(6  panels  a  week—  b  &  w  only) 
Available  in  camera-ready  copy 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
_  (212)  682  3020 


FRESB!  UVEY! 
IRREVERENT! 


That’s  DON  MACLEAN  who 


covers  the  Washington  scene 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  light 
touch.  He  raises  Hail  Columbia, 
District  of,  with  political  per¬ 
sonalities,  purveyors  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  or  whatever  he  strikes 
fancy.  He’s  fast,  funny  and  in¬ 
formative,  too! 

_ (6  columns  a  week) _ 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682  3020 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAiLABLE 


COMEDY  FILLERS 


SPORTS 


A  NICKEL  A  TICKLE 


EDITORIAL  CARTOOISS 


HOW  TO  TAKE  THE  FUN  OUT  OF 
Si.le-splittinK  Fillers  a  nickel  each!  GOLJ-\”  a  32-«-^k  series  that 
Weekly  Humor  Column  for  less  than  «  cheaters,  chiselers.  sandbaggers 
One  Dollar.  Bob  OrlH^n's  sharp  wit  assorted  poor  sports.  Camera  re^y  r^ 
Skelton.  Paar,  etc.)  now  creates  Pros-  ^-amples  on  r^uest  Harris  & 
COMEDY  FILLERS  for  newspapers.  I^alatino,  Irvine, 

Over  75  timely,  funny,  original  One-  t^aiil.  y.bb4. 

Liners  monthly.  Also  ideal  for  col- _  .  -  - 

umnists,  cartoonists.  Siiecial  summer 

starter  price.  Free  Sample.  The  Com-  WEEKLY  SPORTS  COLUMN— Cur- 
edy  Center,  Inc.,  1.729-E  East  19th  rently  apiiearing  6  suburban  weeklies. 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11230.  Memorable  moments  in  sports  embrac¬ 

ing  every  phase — Collegiate  and  Pros. 
Drama,  pathos,  humor,  “real  life  stor¬ 
ies’’  behind  sports  headlines.  Written 
by  nationally  famous  siiortscaster.  Hal 
Tunis.  Samples  and  rates  upon  request. 
WANT  LOCAL  EDITORIAL  cartoons  Hal  Tunis.  P.O.  Box  30332,  Dallas, 
drawn  for  your  paper?  We  want  that  Te.xas  75230. 
cartoon  business.  Currently  have  cus- 
tc'mers  in  6  Southern  states.  Box  1132,; 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ _  __  __  _ _ 

_  TOmVE  IIS  CHEEK 

_ ,!  There’s  wit  and  whimsy  in  'I’ONCUE 

I  IN  CHKEK,  the  weekly  humor  column 
DON’T  HAVE  BOMBECK?  Tou^hJ  ijy  ^  27-year*ol(l  pro  novelist  ami  fea* 
Here's  next  l)est  thins:  weekly  column  ture  writer.  Sami)les,  trial  offer  from 
of  family  humor  by  pro  with  many  Pihdown  Features.  3032  Northeast 
Post  Scripts,  etc.,  credits.  $3  i>er  col-'  140th,  Seattle,  Wash.  98125. 
umn.  Mimeo  samples:  Dick  Emmons, I 
2411  Buckini^ham,  .Ann  Arl)or,  Mich.' 

1S101. 

i  TV  LOG 


_ OPfc SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week- 

1  ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
‘MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS” — E*x-  network  storylines  and  movie  high- 
citing  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over  bghts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
100  papers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen  area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
City  Publishers,  6541  S.  Pontiac  Ct.,|yoij  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
Englewood.  Colo.  80110.  '  veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 

rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro- 
HUMOR  ducing  complete  iind  accurate  TV  I^igs 

speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
.....  .  Box  940,  Editof  &  Publisher. 

GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS  — Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bossies 
aa  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 

Samples :  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami  a  THREE  WAY  WINNER  for  sma... 
7  in*^*  Miami,  Fla, —  and  medium  size  pai>ers.  Up  to  the 

^3101,  ;  minute  sports  by  top  U.S.  spoi-tsl 

f  writer.  Patriotism,  a  unique  feature  by 
3-time  award  winner.  Beauty,  a  column 
REAL  ESTATE  I  women  love,  by  prominent  cosmetolo-' 

gist.  Camera  ready  (offset)  $9.30  week- 
^  I  ly.  Samples  sent:  Vanco  Syndicate. 

CONTLSEI)?  You  need  not  l)e.  ask  Mr..  416I  SW  6th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
“B  .  Question  and  answer  column  deal-,  3331 
ing  in  legal  aspects  of  real  estate:' 
buying,  selling,  leasing,  etc.  Box  1117,: 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


WOMEy'S  lyTEREST 

_ _ .Sr-4M/*-S  &  coiys _ -how  to  be  a  SUPERMOTHER”  is 

a  satire  on  mo<lern  mother.  Enjoyed 
EXPOSfi-TYPE  stamp  and  coin  fea-  by  all  ages.  Perfect  for  that  expanding 
turcs  that  pull  readers.  'vV’eiss.  160UO  Womens/ Society/ Family-Living  section 
Terrace  Rd.  (#208),  Cleveland,  Ohio  Samples  on  reiiuest.  Harris  &  Assoc 
41112.  18781  Via  Palatino.  Irvine,  Calif.  92664 


.4XNOUNCEMENTS 

Ihje^bhIs 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC 
20054 Pacific  Hiway  So  Seattle.  Wa  98188 
(206)878  8900 


yEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


yEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ITS  NOT  niE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
Ihnt  buys  the  newspaper — it*»  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGUNKU  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  438.58. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
si<ler  sale  or  purchase  of  a  propeity, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  <]ay- 
time;  (2\C  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clesirwater  Beach, 
I''lorida  3351.5.  No  oblig:ition,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANA(;EMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  B(»x  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (203)  262-241  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yKWSPAPERf^oi^ALE 

YOU  DON’T  HAVE  to  metamorphose 
into  a  printer  if  you  like  the  news 
and  ad  end  on  this  prosperous  Midwest 
county  seat  weekly.  Well  equipped  shop 
and  stable  staff  will  take  care  of  me¬ 
chanics  while  the  publisher  is  out 
making  money.  Less  than  150  miles 
from  Chicago.  $150,000  with  25% 
down.  Ideal  for  news  or  ad  man  who 
wants  own  pai>er.  Towe  Agency.  1720 
Edwin,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton,  III.  60187 

NEW  QUALITY  WEEKLY,  Zone  6. 
Iaunehe<l  and  ready  to  make  profit. 
Small  investment  to  handle.  Box  1107, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONAL  PUBLICATION  in  spec¬ 
tacular  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.  Make 
$15,000  in  7  months  or  do  job  work 
too,  for  additional  income.  $50,000 
cash.  Box  22,  Teton  Village,  Wyo. 
83025. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
HILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  FiKithills  Ud..  Goltlen.  Culo.  80401. 
(.303)  279-6343 


yEWSPAPERS  WAyTED 

PROFESSIONALLY  EXPERIENCED, 
financially  qualified  individual  wants 
to  buy  established,  profitable  weekly 
or  suburban  group.  Box  1083,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
exi)erienced  publisher.  Box  1124,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  np- 


ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  wanted  by 

_ _ _  . . . qualifie<l  buyer.  Will  consider  either 

aisiiig  of  newsp:ii)ers  our  business.  i  outright  purchase  or  partnership.  Write 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.,  j  I"'-*®’  *  Publisher. 

6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (7I:D  664-9414 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nnzareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Pb :  349-7422, 
“America’s  No.  1  Newsimi>er  Broker.” 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sa  les-Appraisals-ConsiilIntion 
I3SS  N.  Euclid,  Uplund,  Calif.— 91786 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers,  i 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting.  | 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service,  I 
Box  133,  Emi>oria,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280.  | 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspaiiers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92H0G 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gads<)en,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  New8pai)er  Service 
j  Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BVSiyESS  OPPORTL’yiTIES 

VETERAN  JOURNALIST  SEEKS  in- 
vestors  for  daily  insurance  newspaper. 
Will  consider  business  partner.  Write: 
P.O.  Box  124,  Wall  St.  Sta.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

Your  Opportunity  to 
Do  Business  with  the 
Newspaper  Profession. 

Place  Your  Classified  Ad  In 
Editor  &  Publisher 
NOWl 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CATV  FOR  SALE 

WE  ARE  REQUIRED  by  FCC  rules 
to  sell  our  well  established,  profitable 
CATV  system  in  Zone  3  due  to  over¬ 
lap  by  our  TV  station  ‘signal.  Cur¬ 
rently  serves  more  than  4,500  primary 
residential  subscribers  (4,800-|-  on  a 
residential  revenue  equivalent  basis). 
85-mile  plant  is  well  maintained.  Ex¬ 
cellent  local  stafT.  $1. 75-million  cuh. 
A  good  op[>ortunity  for  an  expansion- 
minded  newspaper  publisher  to  enter 
a  related  business.  Principals  only  re¬ 
ply  to  Box  1111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  St  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133  { 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing  I 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily  | 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick, 
Hass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659.  I 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
I  COMPOSiyC  BOOM 

;  3  PHOTON  ’iOOB  Photo-tyiK?setters 
'  with  all  accessories,  plus  1  spare  key- 
■  board  and  7  chaises.  In  excellent  work- 
I  ing  condition.  Phone:  (212)  556-7201. 

I  Monday  through  Friday,  10  AM-5  PM. 

j  3  LINOFILM  KEYBOARDS  with 
Linomix,  High  Sp»-ed  Photo  Unit,  2 
'  Photon  713-10,  Photon  200-B,  Linosec, 

I  Justaiie  Jr.  Can  be  seen  in  o|>eration, 

:  in  excellent  condition.  Times  Star. 
1516  Oak  St.,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 


yEWSPAPER  COySVLTAyTS 

WANT  TO  START  a  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publicalion 1  h:ive 
the  time  and  know-how.  Suceessfully 
retired  publishing  field  at  47  jears. 
Norman  E.  Bailey,  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rd.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
03842,  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

I  POPS  COMPL’TERS  (2)— Each  equip- 
I  i>ed  with  4K  core.  ASR-33,  two  DEC- 
tai>es,  disk  file,  controls,  reader,  punch. 
Maintained  under  DEX?  service  contract. 
Used  for  hot  and  cold  tyi>e  composi¬ 
tion  :  can  l>e  expandeil  for  business  ap- 
Iilieations.  Asking  $18,000.00  each.  Con- 
tiict  Tom  Moore,  The  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Florida 
33601.  Ph:  (813)  224-7968. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLAISEOVS  ^^^^^^MISCEU^AISEOVS^ 


2  HOT  METAL  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

available  because  of  conversion  to  Letterflex 

Bloomington  &  Bedford,  Indiana 

Contact  Paul  Kern,  (812)  332-4401 
(all  or  part) 


Composing  Room 

Comet.  Serial  No.  1858,  Standard  TTS, 
Mat  Detector  220  Volt 
Comet,  Serial  No.  2800,  Standard  TTS, 
Mat  Detector,  220  Volt 
Comet.  Serial  No.  2971.  Hish  Speed  TTS. 

Mat  Detector,  Quadder  220  Volt 
Model  31.  Serial  No.  69015.  Standard 
TTS,  Mat  Detector,  220  Volt 
Compugraphic  Justape  Senior,  Wire  Strip. 
Mixing.  Serial  No.  2900  (Loaded)  with 
Spare  Reader,  (2)  B.  R.  P.  E.  18 
punches 

Model  14,  Serial  No.  40790,  Four  Mold. 

Narrow  Auxiliary,  Blower,  110  Volt 
Model  31,  Serial  No.  68604.  New  Star 
Quadder,  Four  Mold.  Blower  220  Volt 
Model  32,  Serial  No.  64710,  Star  Quad¬ 
der.  Four  Mold,  Blower,  220  Volt 
Model  29,  Serial  No.  55409.  Six  Mold. 

Inboard  Quadder,  Blower,  220  Volt 
Monarch  #32700/TTS  Unit  C4  #23609 
C4  #20078/TTS  Unit 
C2  #30541/TTS  Unit 
C2  #16752/TTS  Unit 
A  #3506/TTS  Unit— Gas  Pot 
B  #5574/TTS  Unit— Gas  Pot 
G4  #25237  G4  #22261— SOLD 

6  Machine  Type  Conveyor 
Justape  Sr.  Computer  #2238 

2  61  Key  Fairchild  Counting  Perforator 

1  64  Key  Fairchild  Non-Counting  Perfo¬ 
rator 

2  Ludlow  Machines  #8818 — #12107 

1  20  Drawer  R.H.  LudJow  Cabinet  &  Mats 
1  Elrod  #F3251E 

1  Intertype  Magazine  Rack— 12  Split  Mag¬ 
azine 

1  240  Shelf  Galley  Rack 
1  Wesel  Proof  Press 

1  Rouse  Mitering  Machine  &  Cabinet 
#3016 

1  Hammond  Thintype  Glider  #1073 

3  Saws  2  Hamilton  Ad  Benches 

2  Hamilton  20-Shelf  Page  Elevators 

36  Turtles  54  Chases— 27>/2"  x  23" 

(1)  Wesel  Auto  Proof  Press,  Serial  No. 
1399,  Size  Twelve 

(3)  Hamilton  Storage  Racks,  Serial  Nos. 
C1596-48.  C94471,  C98023 

(5)  Hamilton  Ad  Banks 

(4)  Morrison  Saws,  Serial  Nos.  45-376, 
E-3838.  E-4101.  45-554 

(1)  Ludlow,  Serial  No.  8057 
(4)  Ludlow  Mat  Cabinets 

(1)  Hammond  Thin  Type  Glider,  Serial 
No.  596 

(2)  Carlson  Plate  Finishers,  Serial  No. 
405,  432 

(1)  Rouse  Miterer,  Serial  No.  2205 
(1)  Elrod.  Serial  No.  F-3770E,  Two 
Point  to  Twenty- Four  Point 
(23)  Turtles  and  Chases 
(11  Cameron-Brice  Paper  Cutter,  32  inch 
(1)  M  &  M  Galley  Rack,  120  Galley 
Capacity 


Engraving 

Kenro  Vertical  24,  Serial  No.  2K-801106 
NU*ARC  Flip  Top  Plate  Maker,  Model 
FT-26-2— Serial  No.  356011-T 
NU-ARC  Flip  Top  Plate  Maker,  Model 
FT-40— Serial  No.  27605-36 
Chemco  Gas  Fired  Plate  Burn  in  oven. 
Blodgett  Pizza  Oven,  Model  951 — Serial 
No.  46795-7 

Master  Face  Up  Whirler,  Serial  No.  312 
Master  Face  Up  Whirler,  Model  C — Serial 
No.  2094 

One  Carlson  Inverted  Router,  Shell  Plate 
Finisher — Serial  No.  139 
Used  Stainless  Developing  Tanks,  “Leedal'' 
with  dippers.  Size  22  x  28 
2  New  "Leedal"  stainless  developing  tanks 
with  dippers.  Made  of  plastic  for  Mag. 
Size  22  X  28 

Used  stainless  dip  tank  with  no  brand 
name.  Made  for  handling  double  size 
plates.  Size  36  x  24 

2  Wall  Sinks. 

1  "Chemco"  Etcher.  "Zinc  Matic.”  Model 
511  B— Serial  No.  143 
1  Master  DM-35  Etcher  (modified)  Serial 
No.  D-44  with  spare  parts. 

1  Master  DM-35  Etcher  with  automatic 
acid  pump  and  tank  on  side  of  machine. 
1  Wesel  Radial  Arm  Router,  Serial  No. 
1139 

NPS  Plate  Shear,  Serial  No.  002 
1  Aluminum  sink  and  cast  stand  used  for 
processing  mag.  engraving  plates. 
Fairchild  Scanagraver  Elgrama 


Stereo 

Nolan  Scorcher — Electric — #11070P 
Nolan  Caster— Gas— #10975P 
Hoe  Stereo  Saw 

Monomelt  Plate  Shaver — Model  MHS — 
#1062 

Carlson  Inverted  Router 
Hammond  Overhead  Router — Model  RP- 
12  B— #953 

Sta-Hi  Single  Pace  Plate  Router — Model 
M  RIO— #05496 

SU-Hi  Mat  Scorcher— #171857— 3 
Sta  Hi  Mat  Scorcher— Model  MF4— 
#219986 

Sta-Hi  Mat  Trimmer  #05916 
Wood  Auto-Plate  #2562  with  4-Ton  Gas 
Fired  Furnace  with  Pump— #11034P 
3  Ton  Gas  Fired  Nolan  Remelt  Furnace — 
#11020P— With  elevator,  8  Pig  Water- 
Cooled  Mold 
Duplex  Mat  Roller 

Goss  Mat  Roller,  Serial  No.  34 
Vandercook  Number  Two  Proof  Press  (old) 
(2)  Sta-Hi  Mat  Formers.  High  Heat, 
Serial  Nos.  M-6655.  M-6656 
Goss  Tubular  Boring  Machine.  Serial  No.  6 
Goss  Tubular  Casting  Box,  Serial  No.  20 
Goss  Tubular  Router 
Hammond  Easy  Caster 
Lone  Star  Melting  Furnace,  Gas,  Serial 
No.  272-B  (Small) 

Lone  Star  Melting  Furnace,  Gas,  Serial 
No.  275-B  (Urge) 

Hoe  Saw,  Serial  No.  1427 
Ostrander  Plate  Shaver 
Nolan  Sixteen— Cavity  Water  Cooled  Pig 
Mold 

Sta-Hi  Mat  Former,  Low  Heat,  Serial  No. 
714235MF-2 

Hammond  Plate  Shaver,  Serial  No.  504 
Sta-Hi  Final  Trim,  Serial  No.  54380 


!  machinery  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  \  ^^PRESSES^&^MAciuNE^ 


PLUG  IN  THIS  late  model  equipment 
and  put  out  a  newspaper.  Two  ML 
Headliners  with  35  fonts,  3  Justo- 
writers,  recorders  with  readers,  2  re¬ 
producers  with  motorized  punches,  mod¬ 
ern  typefaces  including  Ital,  booktype 
and  sans.  All  Justowriters  with  steel 
stands,  tape  winders  and  accessories. 
ATF  Horizontal  process  camera  witi 
Ascor  liizhtinfr.  Accept  offer  on  lot  o 
separately.  Located  Northern  New  Jer 
sey.  Call  Mr.  Aldrich,  (914)  623-6200. 

OFF  THE  FLOOR.  By  piece  or  in  lote. 
Complete  hot-type  equipment  for  daily 
newspaper.  Available  Aug.  7.  LaPorte 
Herald-Argus,  LaPorte.  Ind.  46350, 
(219)  362-2161. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  iiersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


6  Unit  Goss  Anti-Friction  Press 
Built  1940,  Remanufactured  1959 
6  units.  Folder,  Double  Upper 
Former,  RTP,  deck 
and  3  Reverses 
23-9/16"  C.O. — all  stereo 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC 
Lyndhurst,  New  jersey 


URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  lil  new.  Box  1087,  Editor 
&  Publisher  call  (312)  738-1200. 


NEWSPAPE  .  EB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  us,.-  ebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  service.  New:  Econ- 

O-Web  peri  g  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  ,  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  ail  ada  ble  to  any  22^4"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  battle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immetliately— 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  stanilard ;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt. :  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
waxer  pw  752  model;  Arkay  F  186 
Print  Dryer;  Model  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 

SIX  MODEL  28  transmitter  distributors 
and  six  moilel  28  non  typing  reperf¬ 
orators.  Very  good  condition.  Avail¬ 
able  due  to  change  in  oiieration.  Priced 
realistically.  Contact  W,  B,  Marshall, 
Press  Herald,  390  Congress  St.,  Port-  1 
land,  Maine.  Phone  (207)  775-5811. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
VVisc.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


7  Unit  Goss  Headliner  Press 
6  units  and  H  deck  1951 
1  unit  and  %  deck  1957 
Double  2  to  1  folder  with 
double  upper  formers 
Cline  RTP,  23-9/16"  C.O. 
52,000  IPH  rated  speed 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING— 4  units 
complete  with  half  and  iiuarter,  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


ALMOST  NEW  perfecting  unit  for  off¬ 
set  Cottrell  moilel  V-22.  Printing  area 
22x35  inches.  E.xcellent  price.  Write 
or  call  Hansen  Publications.  1842  West 
Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139.  Phone 
(305)  .532-5461,  Mr.  Pino. 


WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
i  you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr,,  Medina,  OH — 44266. 


URBANITE  SATELLITE  3-color  unit, 
3  years  old.  Box  1151,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


I  MAILROOM 

I  THREE  METRO  Sta-Hi  Stackers  *5,000 
I  each  or  best  offer.  H.  Broad,  Newsday 
Inc.,  550  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  11530.  Ph:  (516)  741-1234. 


STEREOTYPE 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT,  very  good  con- 
<lition,  bargain  prices.  Call  Paul  Higgs, 
The  Palladium-Item,  Richmond,  Ind. 
47374.  (317)  962-1575. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  definite  purpose  i 
Counter-Stacker  "'‘th^  stream  aligner.  | 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

4-paffe  or  S-page  tab,  stack  height  up  | 

Lerner  Newspapers.  7519  N.  Ashland, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60626.  Ph:  (312)  761-7200.  j 

WANTED 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010.  j 

IMMEDIATELY 

HOE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  this  fall.  ' 
Complete  letterpress  e<iuipment.  in¬ 
cluding  24-page  Goss  duplex,  for  sale 
now.  Charles  Wilkinson,  Wilmington  i 
(Ohio)  News-Journal,  (513)  382-2574.  , 

Color  Convertible 
Press  Units 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

22^  cut-off 
Compression  Lock-up 

Call  eolleef  fo: 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

i  SACRIFICE 

1  4  Unit  Scott  Double  Width  Newspaper 

I  Press  with  double  folders.  22%"  cutoff. 

1  reels,  tensions  and  drive.  Press  is 

1  e<iuipped  w'ith  color  hump. 

1  HERALD  PUBLICATIONS 

1  763  Bloomfield  Avenue 

j  Nutley.  New  Jersey 

JOHN  CASEY 
Arlington,  Mass. 
(617)  643-0485 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


W.4^TEn  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  W  ANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


USB»  GOSS  URBANITE  units,  any 
naml>er  from  I  to  r>.  Will  consUler 
complete  press  in  ^ood  condition.  Mil¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  News,  (617)  473-1111. 

50  INCH  ROLL  STAND  for  1969 
Fairchild  Color  King.  Universal  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 


CUAPIIIC  ARTS  DEP.VIIT5U:XT  HE.tD 
At  leading  technical  college  to  guide 
staff  of  12  faculty  in  nationally  recog- 
nizetl  programs.  Immetliate  oiiening. 
Attractive  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
An  £<)UhI  Opportunity  Employer.  Write 
Dean.  School  of  Technical  and  Applie<l 
Arts.  Ferris  State  College.  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.  49307. 


ATF  B-8  or  B-7  KEYBOARDS.  FACULTY  POSITION  at  Midwest 

H.  Kapi»elhof.  journalism  school  available  September. 

(408)  241-8119  Master’s  <legree  minimum  plus  5  years 

_ _ _  experience  in  magazine  writing,  eflit- 

,  ‘ng.  prcnluction,  G^d  future  for  quali- 
COMPUGRAPHIC  PHOTO'-SET  FERS  man  or  woman.  Box  1147,  Editor 

and  computers.  Send  description,  asking  ^  Publisher, 
price.  Box  1116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEADLINER  FONTS,  good  condition, 
$5  each.  Send  Varityper  Typemaster 
numbers  available  to  (xiurier  High¬ 
lights,  P.O.  Box  1486,  Jupiter,  Fla. 
33458. 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

DOES  YOUR  CIRCULATION  need  a 
boost  over  these  summer  months?  Don’t 
Ramble  on  that  September  fiRure.  Com¬ 
plete  phone  room  and  hoy  crews.  SoJid 
lerified  orders!  Can  handle  small  daily 
or  major  metro.  Any  zone.  Box  1043, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TE'LEPHONB  SALES,  weekly  news- 
pai)ers;  a  concept  for  weekly  pai>ers 
to  build  circulation  and  ilo  it  reason¬ 
ably.  Box  1176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  person  35 
or  under  to  manaRe  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  sales  oriented,  ideal 
Northern  California  climate,  salary 
plus  commission.  Write  Box  1104, 
Balitor  &  Publisher. 

THIS  SMALL  NEW  E’NGLAND  Daily 
requires  an  aRRressive  General  ManaRer 
lookinR  for  a  challenRe  and  an  opi>or- 
\  tunity  to  Rrow  on  to  biRRer  and  better 
I  thinRS  with  a  proRressive  company.  Ap- 
I  plicants  will  be  versatile  in  experience 
■  and  adaptable  in  outlook.  This  i)Osition 
I  is  tailor-made  for  a  youthful  weekly 
I  news  editor  who  has  had  experience  in 
'  other  departments.  Reply  in  confidence, 

I  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  larRe 
I  Scuthein  <lRily.  50,000-100,000  circula- 
'  tion.  Excellent  community.  Excellent 
!  opiKirtunity.  Box  1163,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Manager 
needed  for  newspapers  in  large  Zone  3 
city.  Would  serve  as  staff  assistant  to 
Circulation  Director  with  prospect  for 
future  promotion.  Present  combined  cir¬ 
culation  115,000.  Starting  salary  $12,- 
OOu  with  excellent  employee  benefits. 
Write  Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

40,000  PM  daily.  East  Coast,  highly 
competitive,  has  unusual  opportunity 
for  Circulation  ManaRer.  Must  be  ag- 
Rressive,  hard  worker,  able  to  organize, 
train  i>ersonneI  and  spur  carrier  sales 
through  constant  sampling  promoting. 
Good  salary  and  full  fringes  for  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  smaller  paper  or 
No.  2  iierson  of  up  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  i  CATro  M.xrAr'irD 

PROMOTIONAL  SERVICE'S  |  SALES  MANAGER 

Volume  Quality  and  Inteirritv  400,000  suburban  weekly  group.  Zone 
A  profess'mnal  organization  de.licate<l  1  a 

to  obtaining  the  highest  volume  of  delivery  system.  Sales  staff  responsible 
quality  orders  through  our  proven  r.o.p.  and  distribution  sales.  Re- 

.sales  program  ’  quires  strong  administrator  and  aggres- 

Contact  Bo‘x  1134,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  l>?l>shed  salesman.  Include  finan- 

cial  history  and  needs  with  resume. 

Box  1088,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 

^^^^IpresTenginee^ 

- -  artists 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  '  ’ 

MOVING  -REPAIRING— TRUCKING  ;  NEWS  ILLUSTRATION  ARTIST  for 

Expert  Service-World  Wide  |  e“;;T  o7‘ colTe|e"i:ver'comme^cUrart 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC.  tvMmZ  S^.  slmTt  resume  to  A 
1  Shennan  Avenue  Personnel  Department 

Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307  Palm  Beach  Post-Times 

(AC  201)  659-6888  2751  South  Dixie  Highway 


I  ARTISTS 

NEWS  ILLUSTRATION  ARTIST  tor 
I  award-winning  newspaiier.  Job  evperi- 
!  ence  or  college  level  commercial  art 
training  required.  Submit  resume  to: 
Personnel  Department 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
2751  South  Dixie  Highway 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33405 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRBSS-TTME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  (^88  Community  pre88  with 
Suburban  and  Community  foldera  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted ... 

ACADEMIC 


FELLOWSHIP  for  professional  news¬ 
man  to  pursue  academic  work  in  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  participate  with  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  students  in  behavioral 
science  seminar.  $3,000  plus  <lepend- 
ency  allowance  for  nine  months.  An 
opportunity  to  learn  without  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  degree  requirements.  Contact: 
E.  E.  Dennis,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
Kans.  66506. 


SALES  DEVELOPER 
GROWING.  EXPANDING  30,000 
MIDWEST  DAILY 

Strong  on  sales,  good  layout,  develop 
new  business. 

First  shopping  centers  coming  next 
year,  already  ad  linage  leader  for  under 
25,000  circulation. 

Good  salary,  lx)nus  on  develope<l  busi¬ 
ness,  good  insurance  and  retirement 
programs,  and  advancement  opiwilun- 
ity- -to  ad  and  general  management. 
Write  in  detail  with  references  to  Box 
1135,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  new8pai>ers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyiiewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER— 
Need  individual  who  currently  heads  up 
single  copy  sales  function  for  metro 
daily.  Salary  comi>etitive.  opportunity 
for  growth  unlimited.  Area  2.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  newspai>er  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  have  previous  experience  in  man¬ 
agement,  promotion  an<l  all  aspects  of 
delivery.  Send  resume  to  Box  1102, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UHCULATlOy _ 

OPPORTUNITY  to  move  up.  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  supervisor  or 
assistant  to  share  No.  2  position. 
Needs  knowledge  of  district  manager 
and  inde|)endent  dealer  oi)eration.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  and  suburban  knowledge.  Zone 
5,  82,000  circulation  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY 
The  i)erson  we  are  looking  for  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  No.  2  person  on  a  small  daily 
who  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  management.  You  will  take 
I  charge  of  a  me<iium  size  East  Coast 
i  daily  as  assistant  and  be  cat)al)]e  of 
1  moving  up  to  Circulation  Manager 
within  a  few  years  to  fill  retirement 
siK>t.  This  is  a  good  opi)ortunity  an<l 
if  you  think  you  are  the  i)erson,  write 
Box  1118,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  circulator 
with  a  lot  of  ideas  and  imagination 
who  has  the  ability  to  carefully  plan 
and  carry  out  ideas.  You  must  be 
strong  in.  sales  administration  and  hu¬ 
man  relations.  You  must  be  able  to 
motivate  |>eople  to  perform  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities.  We  are  a  fast  paced 
New  England  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  of  50,000  circulation.  Perhaps 
you  are  the  top  person  on  a  smaller 
newspaper  or  numl)er  two  or  three  on 
a  larger  new’spaper.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  rewarding  career  wdth  a 
lively,  progressive  and  resjiected  news¬ 
paper,  write  in  complete  confidence  to 
1  Box  1113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG  I 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  in  growing  daily.  ' 
Salary,  commission.  Excellent  climate  | 
and  friendly  people.  Send  resume  and  ^ 
salary  reejuirements  to  Bob  Martin,  Ad-  ! 
vertising  Director,  Clovis  News  Jour-  j 
nal.  Mailbox  1689,  Clovis,  N.M.  88101.  | 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  Classi¬ 
fied,  for  fast  growing.  respecte<l,  high  I 
quality  newspaper,  7-ilays-a-w*eek,  Zone 
5.  Are  you  an  Assistant  Classified  ! 
Manager  or  Classifietl  Manager  of  a  | 
small  daily  looking  for  advancement? 
If  so,  we  may  have  the  opi>ortunity  i 
you  are  seeking.  A  strong  sales  back-  | 
ground  with  some  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  desire  to  grow  are  the 
main  qualifications  we  seek.  In  return, 
wo  offer  an  attractive  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  promotional  op- 
Itortunities  in  an  expanding  company. 
Box  1155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 


WANT  TO  ADD  FARM  MAGAZINE 
TO  25,000  DAILY 

Nee<l  good  salesman  with  exi>erience 
selling  farm  related  advertising.  Should 
have  farm  background,  ability  to  write 
farm  news  wouUl  be  asset.  { 

One  of  richest  irrigated  farm  areas  in 
heart  of  nation,  old  established  ex¬ 
panding  daily  in  fine  small  city  that  * 
is  growing  solidly. 

RETIRED?  and  want  to  set  own  pace? 
Might  also  l>e  able  to  use  a  couple 
of  |)eople  on  percentage  sales  base. 
Good  salary  and  commissions  on  de- 
velo|)ed  business,  excellent  insurance 
and  retirement  programs  with  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Tell  all.  Refer- 
:  ences.  Box  1130,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  $20,000 
;  guarantee  against  commissionable  pro¬ 
gram  to  top  calibre  person  capable  of 
I  handling  the  big  accounts.  Large  Zone 
2  suburban  weeklies.  Send  resume  to 
i  Box  1089,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
EXPANDING  STAFF 
Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
Disney  World  influenced  area.  Must 
have  at  least  one  year  experience  in 
newspaper  sales  and  basic  layout  work. 
Some  typing  required.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Ledger — Box  408 
Lakeland.  Florida  33802 
c/o  Charles  E.  Walls, 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  for  leading 
suburban  newspai)er  group  in  North¬ 
east.  Must  l>e  familiar  with  sales,  lay¬ 
out.  dispatch  and  copy  writing.  Un¬ 
usual  opi>ortunity  with  growing  com¬ 
pany.  Salary,  fringes.  Box  1121,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
18,000  daily.  Zone  6,  Part  of  fastest 
growing  newspaper  group  in  country. 
Must  he  ambitious,  highly  motivated 
w’ith  newspai)er  or  related  experience. 
Goo<l  salary,  fringes  and  bonus.  The 
right  person  wants  managment  and  is 
willing  to  work  for  it. 

Resumes  to:  Advertising  Director,  The 
Press,  20  E.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  48197. 

ENERGETIC  Display  Ad  Salesman  ex- 
l>erienced  in  all  phases  of  sales,  layout, 
etc.  Five  day  daily  in  extremely  com- 
l>etitive  area.  Write  Jerry  B.  Emerson, 
Golden  Daily  Transcript,  P.O.  Box  32, 
Golden,  Colo.  80401. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITY 

Area  3  offset  daily  newspajwr  will  soon 
have  oiienintf  for  agKressive  and  ex- 
I)erienced  sales  iwrson.  This  is  a  career 
opportunity  in  a  Ktowini?  market.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions.  Salary,  bonus, 
plus  full  company  l>enefita.  Send 
resume  to  Bo.x  1064,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Our  employees  know  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement. 


TOP  SALESMAN  to  handle  key  major 
accounts.  Must  be  ex|)erienced  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertisinc  an<l 
be  willing  to  accept  responsibility  with 
advancement.  Contact  Gene  Lofton, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box  5088, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596. 


RETAIL  MANAGER— Staff  of  10  on 
26,000  daily.  Chart  2.  Self-starter,  idea 
iwrson  capable  of  leadership  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Top  benefits,  excellent 
move  for  secon<I  i)erson  on  smaller 
paiier.  Box  1071,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Join  Florida’s  best  newspaper,  where 
ambitious  expansion  plans  are  under¬ 
way  to  meet  the  growth  challenge  of 
the  Sun  Coast. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising 
representative,  well  verse<l  in  retail 
display,  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
join  an  enthusiastic,  hardhitting  sales 
team,  offering  high-(|uality  advertising 
to  Florida’s  West  Coast  business  com¬ 
munity. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary, 
you’ll  set  your  own  pace  with  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  incentive  plans 
in  the  industry,  plus  partake  of 
’’extras"  such  as  company  paid  profit- 
sharing.  |>ension  plan,  life  insurance, 
health  insurance,  liberal  paid  vacations 
and  holidays,  (luarterly  cost-of-living 
lionuses,  and  many  more,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores. 

Write  describing  yourself,  experience 
and  salary  re<iuirements:  Personnel 
Office,  Times  &  Evening  Independent, 
P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
i  33731. 
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HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
^'EDirORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^Ieditorial^ 


HELP  WANTED 

'^IsDITORifAir 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
HiKhly  successful  newspaper  ailvertis- 
inK  executive  will  1)€  trained  to  man¬ 
age  stronjr  weekly  newspaiier  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin.  Good  salary,  profit 
sharinjf  in  delightful  rural  area.  Must 
have  record  of  achievement.  Box  1145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  rapi<liy  jrrowinjf 
10.000  PM.  A  quality  pnxluct  6-days- 
a-wcek,  Zone  4.  Starting  salary  $15- 
20,000  including  l>onus  if  you  can  han- 
<llo  yourself  in  a  competitive  market. 
Box  1 170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  fas» 
trrowinjf  11»000  circulation  5-<lay-week 
publication.  Unique  setup  provides  a^r- 
Kressive  self-starter  with  proven  sales 
ability  op|)ortunity  to  Krow  with  us. 
Send  resume  and  requirements  to  Box 
1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hopi)ers  please  don’t  apply  I  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  week¬ 
ly  in  upstate  New  York  county  seat  of 
10,000  insulation.  Chance  for  aggres¬ 
sive  person  moving  up.  Salary  range 
of  $5,000  to  $7,000  with  potential  to 
earn  more  with  increased  sales.  Fully 
paid  health  insurance.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  to  Box  10C2, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK-NEW  JE*RSEY  purchas¬ 
ing  magazine.  Sales-commission.  Sell 
New  York  area.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Call  (201)  667-0877. 


EDiTORiAL 


SPORTS  REPORTER  | 

Solid  de<lication  to  si>orts  writing, 
some  writing  exi>erience,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  work  under  one  of  the  best 
s|>orts  editors  are  the  primary  require¬ 
ments  of  this  position.  38,000  AM  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Salary  up  to  $200  <iepend- 
ing  on  experience.  5  day  week.  Send  , 
resume  and  writing  sjimples  to  Box 
1172,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 


NEWS  EDITOR — We  are  looking  for  ' 
someone  special  who  can  accept  full  | 
responsibility  with  one  of  Florida’s  : 
leading  wwkly  newspai)ers.  The  i>er8on 
we  seek  is  strong  in  news  manage-  ' 
ment,  can  direct  a  news  staff  of  seven.  ' 
Must  be  familiar  with  offset  production.  | 
Must  be  able  to  layout  news  pages.  | 
Must  have  a  keen  eye  and  ear  to  sub-  ' 
urban  news.  Must  have  a  feel  for  fea-  ' 
ture  news  and  assignments.  Must  l)e 
attuned  to  the  latest  trend  in  suburban  ! 
newspapering.  If  you  are  the  person  ‘ 
we  swk  and  have  the  ability  and  the  | 
experience  then  we  offer  you  a  chance 
at  the  number  one  spot  on  a  60,000  | 
plus  circulation  weekly  in  a  brand  new  ' 
plant.  Locate<l  in  the  suburbs  of  ! 
Lauderdale,  Florida  where  the  living  | 
is  beautiful.  Starting  salary  of  $240. 
per  week,  plus  company  car,  plus  paid  | 
vacations,  plus  paid  medical  and  insur¬ 
ance  programs  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  ! 
Big  Plus,  you  will  be  the  number  one  ! 
person  in  the  news  department  with  a  ! 
great  growth  opportunity.  Contact  with 
resume.  THE  BROWARD  TIMES.  9341  | 
N.  W.  57th  St.,  Tamarac,  Fla.  33313.  ! 


CREATIVE  WRITER 
If  you  have  demonstrates!  writing  tal¬ 
ent  and  want  to  work  with  a  team 
de<llcate<l  to  pro<lucing  the  best  in 
W’omen’s  pages,  then  we  may  have  a 
match  for  you.  The  Decatur  (111.) 
Herald  and  Review  would  like  to  put 
your  talents  to  full  use.  Salary  to  $192. 
with  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume, 
along  with  clit>s  that  will  be  returned, 
to  Ge^)rgo  B.  Irish,  Lindsav-Schaub 
Newspa|)ers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
111.  62525. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Looking  for  your  community? 

We  think  the  editorial  page  e<litor  has 
to  call  his  community  home;  to  be 
concerne<l  with  it;  to  understand  view 
I)oints.  desires  and  traditions  of  the 
I)eople  in  the  area;  to  be  well  known 
by  those  who  plan  and  initiate  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  area  as  well  as  by 
the  many  thousands  of  i)eople  who  are 
afTecte<l  by  their  leaders'  decisions. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  home,  have 
editorial  writing  exi)erience  (tlaily  or 
weekly)  and  seek  our  challenge  of 
digging  behind  the  surface  of  events 
and  untangling  complex  issues:  of 
writing  fresh  interpretative  etlitorials 
and  in-depth  features  so  that  our  read¬ 
ers  can  un<lerstand  them,  we’d  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  6-afternoon  offset  pai>€r  with 
18M  circulation  in  a  Southern  city  of 
35,000.  Area  will  experience  unusually 
fast  development  and  growth  next  10 
years  due  to  industrial,  entertainment, 
recreational,  housing  and  highway  ex¬ 
pansions. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
dates  you  might  l>e  available  to  visit 
us  for  2  days  at  our  cost  to  Box  1169, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER 
AND 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

O'ne  of  the  nation's  largest  H^st  Coast 
morning  newspaiiers  nee<ls  two  talenteil 
reporters  in  these  s|>ecialize<)  fields. 
Experience  in  medical  and  science  re- 
l>ortinir  is  preferre<l  but  extensive  re¬ 
porting  hackKround.  (rood  writinst 
ability  and  demonstrate,!  interest  in 
medical  or  science  coverage  may  offset 
lack  of  actual  work  in  the  specific 
area.  Please  send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1174,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Afternoon  daily,  16,000  circulation  in 
rapidly  growing  Tennessee  city,  has 
opening  for  General  Assignment  Re¬ 
porter.  This  is  a  staff  addition.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  among  top  5  papers  in 
state.  Will  consider  recent  J-School 
graduate.  Reply  with  complete  resume 
to  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — Experienced  daily  newspa- 
lier  copy  desk  person  for  technical 
news  weekly  in  New  York.  No  tech¬ 
nical  background  required.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1025,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Eiqual  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 

REPORTERS — We  need  two  people  to 
fill  slots  on  2  aggressive  weeklies.  One 
locate.!  in  the  East  Coast’s  fastest 
growing  resort,  the  other  a  few  miles 
inland.  Excellent  opportunity  for  be¬ 
ginners  with  some  knowledge  of  news 
reporting.  Must  be  able  to  work  hard, 
learn  <iuickly  and  move  fast.  Openings 
available  immediately.  Send  resume  and 
samples  (if  available)  to  Box  1167, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Strong  on  Local  News  and 
Organization  of  People  Ability 
Growing  long-established  Midwest  daily, 
with  some  new  growth  ideas.  Staff  of 
13  good  newspeople  who  need  inspira¬ 
tion  and  direction.  $11,000  up,  depend¬ 
ing  on  exi>erience.  Good  insurance  and 
retirement,  fine  community  and  plant, 
producing  average  32  pages  daily,  6 
days.  Tell  all,  no  problem  i>eople.  Must 
have  experience  and  top  references. 
Don’t  answer  unless  you  can  work  with 
and  develop  people.  Box  1127,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEED  ENERGETIC,  imaginative 
writer  for  reporting,  feature  writing 
and  photography  on  growing  semi¬ 
weekly.  Will  consider  recent  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Reply  with  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  128.  Taylorsville.  N.C. 
28681  or  call  (704)  632-9701. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Large  Eastern  metro  daily  seeks  very 
best.  We  are  loo'xing  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  eager  sports  writer  who  wants 
to  join  a  growing,  dynamic  staff.  We 
offer  the  finest  in  benefits  and  com¬ 
pensation.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to:  Box  1150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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LABOR  WRITER/EDITOR  —  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  minimum  3  years 
magazine  writing,  editing  and  layout 
experience.  Labor  reporting  background 
preferred.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  An  Equal  Opimrtunity  Employer. 
Washington,  D.C.  location.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  US  build  a  how-people-live  sec¬ 
tion.  You’ll  need  a  strong  story  sense, 
ability  to  manage  people  and  the  back¬ 
ground  to  direct  coverage  of  society, 
religion,  fashions,  entertainment,  con¬ 
sumer  news  on  metro  area  paper.  Box 
1065.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-LAWYER 

Rapidly  growing  newsletter  publishing 
company  needs  lawyer-writer  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  turn  legal  material  into  good 
businessman’s  English.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  to:  BUSINESSMAN  &  THE 
LAW,  799  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003. 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER  needed  in  all  ! 
phases  of  news  coverage  on  l>t‘.st  county 
weekly  in  the  Mid-South.  Write  full 
resume  to  Manchester  Times,  Box  191, 
Manchester,  Tenn.  37355, 

SPORTS  WRITERS/REPORTERS,  ex- 
l>erienced  in  all  facets  of  reporting, 
editing  and  makeup  wantetl  for  a  re- 
specte<l  major  metroiiolitan  paper, 
Zone  2.  Tough,  demanding  jobs  for 
hard-nose  pros.  Not  for  I)eginner8. 
amateurs  or  prima  donnas.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Box  1152,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
University  of  Rhode  Island  requires 
experience<l  editor-writer  for  all  alumni 
publications,  including  award-winning 
magazine  (8  times  per  year).  Profes¬ 
sional  design,  photography  and  writing 
staff  will  help.  Rural  sea  coast  uni¬ 
versity  with  10,900  students.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  nee<ls  to  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  Kingston,  R.I.  02881. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

WE’LL  GUARANTEE  a  piece  of  the 
action  to  young  hard-charger  willing 
to  go  to  be<l  with  a  new  journalist  c 
challenge.  Applicants  must  be:  1.  Ag¬ 
gressive;  2.  Sound  interpretative  re¬ 
porter;  3.  Business  oriental;  4.  Strong 
on  layout  and  makeup :  5.  LTnder  30 
years  old :  6.  Now  making  at  least 
$10M.  Excellent  opportunity.  Located 
in  Rocky  Mountains.  Publicat'on  well 
financed.  Tell  all  in  first  letter  ami 
send  samples  to  Box  1159,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  an  experienced,  versatile  copy 
editor  with  mature  judgment  on  the 
metro  desk  of  our  75,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  2.  If  you  can  edit,  write 
goo<l  heads  and  lay  out  Pages  with 
I  skill  and  imagination,  send  your  re- 
I  sume  to  Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR — Experienced,  for  well  es- 
j  tablishetl,  progressive  weekly  in  New 
Jersey,  (lood  writing  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  and  layout  de¬ 
sirable.  Box  1099,  Editor  &■  Publisher. 

REPORTER — If  you're  interested  in 
i  developing  local  stories  about  how 
'  families  are  coping  with  today’s  com- 
I  plex  living  problems,  this  is  your  op- 
;  portunity.  Join  the  enterprising  "life- 
I  styles"  reporting  team  that  is  evolving 
j  from  our  women’s  department.  We’re 
!  a  76,000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2. 

!  Send  resume,  samples  of  work  to  Box 
I  1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  MAJOR  DAILY  is  columnist-hunting, 
i  The  daily  column  will  be  bright,  whim¬ 
sical,  varied  from  day  to  day  and 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph  most 
days.  It  will  be  in  tune  •w'.th  the 
:  movers  and  fun-makers  in  town:  with 
the  readers:  with  what’s  funny  and 
;  with  what’s  happening.  It  will  be  a 
step  ahead  of  what’s  going  on,  but  it 
;  will  see  as  its  main  reader  that  nice 
man  and  woman  down  the  street  with 
the  dog,  kids  and  mortgage  who  go 
to  the  ball  game,  barbecues  and  occa¬ 
sional  neighborhood  cocktail  parties. 
Let  us  know  your  column  philosophy 
and  history:  send  samples.  Box  1166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  CARE’? 

WE  HAVE  PLENTY  of  ordinary  ap¬ 
plicants,  but  we  are  looking  for  a 
young  staffer  who  wants  to  edit  copy, 
lay  out  pages,  help  direct  writers,  and 
who  can  write,  too.  We  want  someone 
who  cares,  who  feels  a  responsibility 
to  the  public,  who  is  aware,  and  who 
can  help  operate  a  state  desk  that  has 
a  responsibility  for  our  Statehouse  bu¬ 
reau.  two  other  major  area  bureaus 
and  plenty  of  reporters  and  corres¬ 
pondents.  We  are  an  exciting  paper  in 
an  industrial  town  of  80.000  x>^pl^  nnd 
we  put  the  accent  on  people.  Please 
write  Irving  Leibowitz,  Suitor,  The 
Journal.  Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 

STAFF  EXPANSION  creates  four 
oi>enings  -  (1)  Librarian,  (2)  Womens 
Ed'tor,  (3)  Home  Furnishings  Writer, 
and  (4)  Art/ Architectural  Writer.  E'x- 
tensive  exiwrience  not  necessary  but 
you  will  nee<l  plenty  of  talent  to  meet 
present  staff  stamiards.  Top  salary  and 
benefits  available.  Zone  2.  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Box  1160,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAREER  WRITER 

Versatile  professional  writer-etlitor- 
reporter  sought  for  magazine  and  news 
work  on  corporated  publications  head- 
quartere<l  in  Cleveland.  Inexperiencetl 
need  not  apply.  Include  resume  and 
two  clips  of  best  interpretive  writing. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  E.  G.  Glass,  Jr,. 
The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Oh'o),  1282 

Midland  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 
An  Equal  Opjwrtunity  Employer. 

THERE’S  AN  OPENING  for  a  tal¬ 
ented.  energetic  rei>orter  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  News  Service.  Apply 
by  letter  only  to:  Director,  NC  News 
Service,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

AGGRESSIVE.  FAST  GROWING  Con¬ 
necticut  PM  daily  needs  sharp  deskman 
and  exi>erienced  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  This  award-winning  newspaper 
has  no  sacred  cows — tells  it  like  it  is. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  an  exciting  job  produc¬ 
ing  an  exciting  newspaper.  Reply  with 
complete  resume  to  Box  1140,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  sUff 
of  25  on  35,000  Area  3  AM  daily. 
Mwlern  plant,  good  pay  and  fringes. 
Write  Box  1054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR 

Experienced  professional  needed  by 
top-rated  oil  company  magazine  in 
Midw’est.  We’re  looking  for  versatile 
writer  with  a  mature,  easy  style  and 
the  ability  to  handle  complex  subjects 
for  a  general  audience.  Salary  to 
$20,000,  with  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  two  or  three  published 
writing  samples  to  Box  1079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  equal 
flair  for  hard  news  and  bright  features. 
60,000  PM  daily  in  sunny  Arizona. 
Send  samples  of  work.  Contact :  Dale 
,  Walton,  managing  editor.  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  P.  O.  Box  5027,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
85703 

REPORTERS.  DE’SKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
E-xperienced  or  qualified  l)€glnners. 
Send  complete  tyi>ewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

I  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

I  Are  you  retired  but  not  tire<l?  A  dy- 
I  namic  new  suburban  tablo'd  in  the 
I  South  Florida  area  is  looking  for  a 
pro  who  can  handle  copy  reading,  head 
I  writ’ng  and  makeup  while  enjoying  the 
i  sunshine.  Send  resume  imme<liately  to: 
I  M’am?  Tribune.  3972  N.W.  36th  Street, 
Miami.  Florida  33142. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  widely  known 
suburban  newspaper  group.  Skilled,  well 
I  organized,  imaginative  individual  re- 
I  quired  for  job  with  exceptional  poten¬ 
tial.  in  Area  2.  Wide  experience  is  a 
^  necessity  for  this  job.  Box  1141,  Editor 
i  &  Publisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 
^ELECTRlClAm 


WE  OFFER  a  secure  future  in.  our  I 
new  all-electric  newspaper  plant  to  an  ' 
able  and  willintr  electrician.  Must  main-  | 
tain  press  and  other  heavy  e<iuipment. 
Goo«l  pay  and  complete  manaKcment 
benefit  proKram.  Full  resume,  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1137,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


LABOR  REL4TIO^S  REP 


Larfre  <laily  newspaper  proup  seeks  hr*  ' 
Rressive  newspaper  person  who  has  had  ' 
some  noROtiatinR  ex|)erience  to  serve  as  j 
part  of  central  office  consulting  staff.  1 
Company  is  expanding  rapidly  and  I 
nee<l8  talente<l  people  to  rtow  with  it.  } 
Write  with  brief  outline  of  personal  I 
details  and  work  experience.  Replies  ' 
held  in  confidence.  Area  5.  Box  1125,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


LAYOUT-PASTE-UP 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST.  1 
experiencetl  in  producinp  camera-ready 
newspaper  advertisinp  layouts  with 
cold-tyiie  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
be  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Sipner 
(813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  .S.  Flor-  , 
Ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


LIBRARIAISS 


REFERENCE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
A  major  Southeastern  newspaper  is 
seekinR  a  newspaper  experienced  li¬ 
brarian  to  supervise  its  Reference 
Room.  We  will  ofTer^  a  Rood  startinR 
salary  and  many  frinRe  benefits  for 
this  i>erson.  If  you  feel  you  uualify 
for  this  exceptional  opportunity,  send 
us,  in  confidence,  your  resume,  in- 
cludinR  your  phone  number,  to  Box 
1100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 


MACHIISISTS 

MACHINIST  WANTED— Must  be  ca- 
pable  of  maintainioR  3  Linotypes  and 
2  electrons.  Also  3  Fairchild  jierfora- 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali- 
fieil  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
478,  Utica,  N.Y.  13503. 


CLASSIFIED 

Adverlisitiff  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  ordarl 


d-wttks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wtcks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I Khmlttaaea  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  hat  been  established.! 


4-wttks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wtcks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-weck  .  $1.90  per  lint. 


Count  5  areraoe  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  lor  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  tine  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  bos  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldlace  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
Hed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  lor  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — ^$48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tueiday,  4:30  Phi  Now  York  time 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av#..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


HELP  W.4NTED 

HELP  WANTED 

MACHINISTS 

PV^IC  RELATIONS 

HELP  WANTED 
l^UBUC^RELATIOI^ 


EXPERIENCED  (JOURNEYMAN)  ; 
Electro  Machinist,  niRht  shift.  Hot  and  | 
cold  type.  Newspaper  experience  neces-  | 
sary.  Many  company  benefits.  The  Press  t 
Enterprise  Co.,  P.O.  Box  792,  Riverside,  ; 
Calif.  (714)  684-1200.  Pat  Patterson. 


MAI!^TE^A^(:E 


ASSISTANT  MAINTENANCE  Director 
for  major  Florida  |)ai>er.  Will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  both  huildinR  and  pro- 
iluction  maintenance.  Proven  ability  to 
opRanize,  motivate  and  train  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  require^].  Excellent  salary 
and  i>romotional  opportunities.  Ho.x 
1175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

We* re  expandinR  our  photo  staff  and 
are  lookinR  for  a  person  who  wants  to 
cut  free  from  the  hum-<lrum  of  routine 
news  photoRraphy.  The  News-Times  is 
an  offset  published  newspaiH'r  with  a 
6-column  format.  Our  pictures,  black 
and  white  and  color,  are  playe<l  biR. 
In  short,  we  supply  the  vehicle  for  ex¬ 
cellent  photo  <lisplay.  Can  you  supply 
the  talent  and  imaRination  ?  Forrest 
Palmer,  Tho  News-Times,  Danbury. 
Conn.  06810. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Only  mark,  Amwlca  paying  top  dollar 
on  acceptan  tor  violent  death  photo, — 
ditatter,,  p.  ome  car  accident,,  bizarre 
murder,,  un  red  crime,.  Mntclet,  kill- 
inft.  Mutt  bo  on.the-,cene  ,hot,. 

Query:  National  Features  Syndicate, 

2717  N.  Pulatki  Rd..  Chicago.  III.  60639 
(312-235-7600).  Article,  Editor,  Oeot. 


PRESSROOM 

ElAST  TENNESSEE  newspaper  has 
i  openinRS  for  exi>eneneed  letterpress 
I  pressmen.  New  Hoe  Colormatic  press, 

]  company  paid  pension,  three  weeks 
!  paid  vacation,  hosi)italization.  life  in¬ 
surance  and  many  other  benefits.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  university  town,  near  the 
beautiful  Smoky  Mountains,  offering 
many  educational  and  recreational  op- 
'  portunities.  Box  1069,  Elditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  4 
unit  Goss  Community  press.  Gootl 
workinR  conditions.  Write  Stan  Steuri, 
Monroe  Evening  Times,  Monroe,  Wise, 
53566. 


PRODUCTIOIS 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

Larire  metro  daily  lookinfz  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  i)roduction  executive.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  a  sound  working 
knowledtre  of  all  newspaper  production 
departments.  For  consideration  send 
resume  incIudinK  compensation  history 
in  confidence  to  F  x  1094,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MGR.— 
challenKinK  opportunity  in  major  met- 
io|K>litan  area.  Will  participate  in  to¬ 
tal  pnxluction  manaKcment.  Must 
exiierienced  anil  have  proven  abilities 
to  orKanise.  train,  direct  and  lead  pro¬ 
duction  staff.  Excellent  salary  and 
promotional  opjiortunities  in  an  ex- 
pandinK  company.  Box  1165,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

\  PROMOTION  PRO  —  Experienced  in 
circulation,  editorial  and  advertisine 
I  promotion.  Basic  knowledge  research. 

Capable  of  producinK  own  copy  and 
I  layout.  LarKe  fast  moving  New 
i  England  daily.  Salary  commensurate 
I  with  ability.  Box  1072,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS  ASSISTANT 

If  you’re  an  experienced  newsperson  with  technical 
writing  capabilities,  it’s  well  worth  checking  out  this 
opportunity  with  a  $1.5-billion  Middle  Atlantic  electric 
utility. 

The  person  we’re  seeking  will  be  traveling  the  first 
year  as  part  of  a  unique  training  program,  then  will 
settle  down  to  challenging  writing  assignments  at  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  in  a  medium-sized  city  minutes 
from  farmlands  yet  handy  to  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

We’ve  got  a  full-service  communications  department 
in  a  Company  known  for  “telling  it  like  it  is.” 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  Male /Female 


JOURNALIST 

Opportunity  exists  with  Fortune 
500  New  York  based  manu¬ 
facturing  corporation  on  corpo¬ 
rate  staff  for  journalist  to 
handle  managamant  communi¬ 
cations  programs.  BA  degree  in 
journalism  preferred  or  writing 
exparience  of  1  to  2  yaars 
with  small  to  medium  sized 
newspaper.  This  position  offers 
excellent  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
as  well  as  fine  opportunity  for 
growth  within  the  organization. 
Pleasa  sand  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to;  Box  IIM, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPEECH  WRITER 
NEWSLETTER  EDITOR 
If  you  have  2  or  3  years  of  newspaper 
or  PR  experience,  a  degree,  like  to 
(and  can)  write  lively  copy  and 
s|)eeches  that  sound  good  from  a  non- 
Cicero.  this  national  manufacturers 
trade  association  nee<ls  you  on  its  8- 
man  PR  staff  in  Zone  3.  Box  1119, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  Salesman. 
Growing  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  <laily  newspaiker  In  Ohio  is 
looking  for  a  #2  person.  Must  be 
sharp  and  aggressive  and  have  a  basic 
knowledge  of  weh-ofTset  production. 

>  Will  Ik?  resi>onsible  for  contacting  and 
I  developing  new  accounts.  Attraefve 
salary,  bonus  and  fringe  l)enefits  pro- 
1  gram.  Send  complete  resume,  salary 
I  history  and  requirements  in  confidence 
I  to  Box  1171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


Positions  Wanted . . . 


ACADEMIC 


NEWSMAN  with  PhD  and  10  years 
colleKe  teachinK  experience  seeks  Fall 
teachinK  job.  MA  Journalism.  PhD 
EnKlish.  Newspaiwr,  wire-service,  ra¬ 
dio-TV  news,  and  university  press  ex- 
l)erience.  Write  Box  1093,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  -  JOURNALISM  in¬ 
structor.  M.\  University  of  Missouri, 
teachinK  exi>erience,  now  with  major 
MichiKan  newsi)aper  chain,  htKhly  mo¬ 
tivated.  Box  1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  ADMINISTRATIVE 

I  YOUNG 

i  NEWS 

I  EXECUTIVE 

I  now  direct  a  staff  of  50  editorial  em- 
1  ployes.  That’s  fine,  but  I  am  ready  for 
!  more  resiwnsibility.  Now— not  two 
years  from  now.  If  you  nee<l  a  man- 
i  a  ring  editor  or  a  top  news  executive 
I  to  improve  content  and  appearance  of 
your  pai>er,  send  me  a  description  of 
•  the  job  and  a  copy  of  your  paper.  Size 
I  of  the  pa|>er  is  secondary  to  the  chal- 
,  lenge.  Box  1146,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT-  -10  years  exi>erience 
with  50.(i00-100,000  dailies.  Advert  sing 
and  pnxluction  management  exi>eri- 
ence,  also  accounting  and  circulat'on. 
Marrie<i.  33  years  old.  BBA  degree. 
Se<*k  general  management  on  20.000 
daily  or  ad  management  on  50.000- 
75.000  daily.  Presently  employe<l  in 
Zone  5,  but  will  relocate  anywhere. 
Resume  and  references.  Replies  con- 
fidentiaJ.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-Publisher  county  seat  week¬ 
lies  wants  to  locate  in  California. 
Family  publishing  l>ackground.  Honors 
college  graduate,  journalism.  Young, 
ambitious  29.  Offset  conversion,  weekly 
and  central  plant  management  last 
five  years.  News,  advertising,  business 
management,  capable  many  areas.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  cost  conscious,  profit-minded. 
Intcreste<l  suburban  newspai>er,  chain, 
or  consider  relate<l  fields  with  opimr- 
tunity  to  prove  worth  ami  advance, 
j  Will  I>e  in  California  late  Septemlier 
1  for  interview  at  your  location.  What 
!  have  you  for  a  can-do  man  with  track 
record?  Box  1157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— 21  years 
1  newspaper  experience:  10  at  executive 
I  level.  Now  marketing  manager  large 
i  discount  chain.  Seek  opportunity  in 
I  Zone  9.  8  or  7.  Would  consider  small 
investment.  Tough  competitive  sales 
leader.  Know  copy,  layout,  art,  train¬ 
ing  and  administration.  Box  1136,  Bkli- 
tor  St  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


SEEKING  POSITION  as  manaifer  of 
medium  size  daily.  Aite  32.  Married. 
15  years  in  ne\vsi>a|>er  business.  For¬ 
merly  co-owner  of  weekly.  Have  run  j 
editorial,  circulation,  com|x)sition  and  > 
photoKraphy  departments ;  also  solil  j 
advertisini?.  Familiar  with  all  phases  ! 
of  newspaiier  oiwration,  both  letter  ! 
press  and  offset.  Bo.\  9S7,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CmCVLATIO^l 


PROFBk5SIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  Tele- 
lihone,  boy  crews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  Xone.  P.O.  Uo.s  448,  Mil¬ 
pitas,  Calif.  'J5I3I. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC 


IF  YOUR  PAPER  (to  SOM)  nei‘ds  an 
exi>eri€nced  (12  years),  youn^?  (32), 
stable  (marrie<l),  educated  (collevje 
irra<luate)  retail  or  promotion  manager 
an<l  is  located  in  Zones  7-S-9,  write 
Box  IISO,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  re¬ 
sume  and  references. 


EDITORIAL 


SCIENCE  EDITOR — Medicine  siiecial- 
ist.  Newspaper,  magazine,  book  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1181,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-feature  writ¬ 
er-cartoonist  with  large  metro  daily 
ami  wire  service  background  seeks  re- 
w'arding  news  iwsition.  Family  man. 
bilingual.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR.  25,  AVAILABLE  i 
SEPTEMBER  1.  BOX  1048,  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER. 


NEW'  CHALLENGE  SOUGHT  by  vet¬ 
eran  reporter-editor.  Want  Washington 
beat  or  editorship  in  major  market.  All  i 
skills.  Box  1149,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ' 

LONGTIME  feature  and  entertainment  | 
editor,  human  interest  and  social  serv¬ 
ice  writer  of  Midwest  daily  is  looking 
for  greener  pastures.  Married,  teacher 
wife,  minor  children.  Intereste<i  in 
eastern  seaboard.  Box  1058,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

REPORTER — 24.  2  years  experience  in  ‘ 
all  phases  of  reporting,  awanUxI  N.C.  ■ 
Press  Assoi'iation  Award  in  first  year  ! 
of  work,  desires  work  with  paper  with  i 
50.000  circulation  or  above.  BA  Eng¬ 
lish.  single,  noted  for  quickness  in  ac¬ 
quiring  and  writing  news.  Box  1115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A\y.\RD-WINNING  Black  copye<Iitor- 
writer  seeks  professionally  demanding 
of  well-paying  token  spot  w'th  another 
daily.  Box  1120,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  22,  small  town  daily, 
seeks  general  ass’gnment  rei)ort’ng  slot 
on  larger  paper.  College  e<litor,  BA. 
excellent  grades,  references,  marrie<l. 
Box  1123,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  skilleil  in  layout,  copy 
rea<ling  an<l  writing  seeks  |m»s  t'on  in 
New  York  City.  Box  1004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  2  million  circulation  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  former  New  York  Times  staffer, 
stickler  for  interesting,  informative 
\NTiting,  visual  appeal,  seeks  move  to 
daily  in  S:)uth  or  Southwest.  Box  10,56, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29.  offers  weekly  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  investigative  and 
general  assignment  reporting.  Also 
some  layout  and  editing.  Seeks  good,  in- 
dei>endent  weekly  newspaper.  Location 
immaterial.  Write  for  clips  and  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1106,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


I  YOUNG  MAN,  22.  BA  in  sociology,  | 

I  seeks  iK>sition  as  repoi*ter.  Editor  of  i 
'  college  newspaper,  several  months  ex-  , 
l>erience  on  semi-weekly.  Prefer  Zones  I 
3  or  2.  Available  now.  Bo.x  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 

WANT  TO  LEARN  AREA  as  photog¬ 
rapher,  advance  to  working  editor,  > 
small  offset  daily  or  weekly  in  New 
England.  Young  native  Vermonter  re¬ 
moved.  Award-winning  photographer.  : 
Broad  news-feature  writing  e.xperience.  I 
News-photo  e<litor  of  large  weekly.  Box  ' 
1  1036,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

!  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY  WRITER  ' 

;  — Five  years  with  major  New  England  i 
■  <laily,  10  years  as  technical  writer  and  1 
PR  writer/editor  for  large  diversified  ' 
I  Rte.  128  company.  BA  and  MA  in  | 
English,  age  35.  Want  challenging,  in-  | 
I  teresting  writing/editing  iiost  with  | 
I  New  England  newspai)er,  magazine.  ’ 
Box  1053,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  | 


SORRY, ALASKA  | 

Sorry,  Texas,  Your  “big’*  offers  of  $150 
will  lure  only  rookies  or  hacks.  If  you  | 
sincerely  want  the  BEST,  try  again. 

^  Box  1128,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

i  FEATURE.  NEWS  WRITER  suffocat-  | 

,  ing  on  small  daily.  Talent,  energy  go-  j 
ing  to  i>ot.  Seek  position  on  hot  daily,  I 
;  25-100.000  circulation.  BA  Journalism. 

I  Midwestern  university,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  In  Zone  7  but  will  move.  CarecT 
i  woman.  Box  1114,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  position  on 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Experienced.  Box  ; 
i  1183.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

j  TRIPLE  I'ESTED— Newsman  with  BA, 

'  masters  credits  and  a  decade  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  copy  editing,  makeup 
principles  and  sound  reporting  based 
on  research  ability.  Seeks  challenging 
career  position.  Areas  1,  2  preferred 
but  will  travel.  Resume  on  request. 
Bo.x  1105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — Two  degrees,  brief  ex- 
j>erience  two  dailies.  Seeks  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  writing  position  Omaha  area. 
Box  1070.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR-BROADCAST  News- 
writer  wants  to  return  to  newsroom 
from  corporate  press  relations.  Four 
years  AP,  2  small  daily  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer,  2  journalism  instructor.  Am 
37  looking  for  sr>lid  Zone  7.  8  or  9 
spot.  Box  1060,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER.  experenced.  Will  go 
anywhere  but  prefer  Zones  2.  3,  5,  7. 
9.  Marr’e«l.  Metro  dailies  only  neetl 
reply.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNGISH  (31)  old  (4  years)  wire 
.service  hand  seeks  change  from  state- 
house  politics  and  big  college  football 
routine  to  copy  desk,  genera!  assign¬ 
ment  on  me<lium  to  large  metro  out 
of  Midwest.  Bo.x  1097,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  SPORTS  WRITER.  EDITOR  Experi- 
{  enced  all  phases  layout,  makeup,  award¬ 
winning  columnist.  hustl'ng  hard 
worker.  Veteran,  J-Grad.  Box  1148, 
Ed'tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PRO  -Currently  de¬ 
partment  head  and  editor  with  one  of 
i  nation's  largest  dailies.  Seeking  man¬ 
aging  editor  spot.  12  years  experience 
;  as  reporter,  editor.  J-school  graduate, 
family  man.  Prefer  Florida,  but  will 
consider  other  areas.  Box  1109,  Editor 
!  &  Puldisher. 

I  FORMER  AP-UP,  now  baseil  Rome, 
)  welcomes  stringer  assignments  Europe. 

!  Mideast.  Africa  pobt  cs.  business,  fe  - 
I  tuiX'S.  war,  from  dailies,  magiz  n^*' 

I  and  trade  publications.  Apt.  914,  600 
I  U.  8th.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106. 

I  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in 
'  general  assignment,  feature  and  in- 
I  vestigative  reporting.  AP  c<)ntact, 

I  photography,  some  editing  and  PR. 

I  Hard  working,  civic-minde<l  rei>orte  • 
with  drive  and  initiative  wants  to  re- 
■  locate.  Am  employe<l  me<lium  sized 
1  daily.  Available  interviews  Aug.  27- 
Sept.  1.  Prefer  Zones  1-4.  Bo.x  1153, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PROFESSIONAL  HANDICAPPER  with 
2  years  daily  racing  form  experience 
and  EaCCEPTIONAL  trade  references.  ' 
Seeking  permanent  or  seasonal  by-line. 
Will  relocate  my  family  ANYWHERE. 
Top  grade  morning  line,  race  analysis. 
re|)Ortage,  spot  selections  and/or  fea¬ 
tures.  Available  for  September  start. 
Background  includes  ail  sports  and 
1964  Rutgers  degree.  During  August 
contact  Steve  Davidowitz,  c/o  Andrew 
Beyer,  Saratoga  Race  Course  Pressbox.  ' 
September  contact  c/o  Fred  Grossman.  ' 
Editor,  Daily  Racing  Form. 

SLOT  MAN.  metrcpolitan  newspaiier.  | 
looking  for  a  way  up  national  awards.  , 
J-degr<'e  1956.  Florida,  Texas.  South-  i 
orn  Cal’fornia  areas  preferreil.  Box 
1164,  Eilitor  &  Pulilisher. 


lltEE  LAISCE 

EXPERIENCED  MOVIE  &  THEATRE 
critic  wishes  to  place  reviews  in  addi¬ 
tional  nesvspapers  and/or  magazines. 
Clips  available  on  request.  Bo.x  1133, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITING.  PROOFREADING, 
Research—  NYC  based  pro.  Ad  agency, 
newspaper,  magazine  experience.  J-De- 
gree,  classical  languages  minor.  Box 
993,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  turned  gmd  stu-  I 
dent  seeks  free  lance  feature  assign-  | 
ments.  Ecology,  labor,  other  urban 
problems.  Good  Interviewer.  Write 
B.  L.  Coyne.  166  W.  76th  St.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10023. 


MARKETING 

'  CREATIVE  PRINT  MEDIA  MARKET 
*  analyst  desires  challenging  i»os  t'on 
with  Now  York-based  newspaper,  news 
rej)  or  chain.  Pr'mary  object’ve:  to 
;  create  new  marketing  ideas  for  in- 
i  creasing  circulat  on,  rendersh'p  and 
I  advertising.  Box  1168,  E’ditor  &  Puh- 
1  lisher. 


WOMAN  experienced  as  university 
journalism  department  head,  ad  agency 
president  and  weekly  publisher  wants 
job  overseas.  Box  1108,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 22.  BA  UCLA.  4 
years  with  Daily  Bruin,  last  2^.5  years 
as  chief  photographer.  Willing  to  do 
layout  and  learn  reporting.  Anywhere. 
Box  1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  press  and  stereo  man 
with  20  years  experience  on  single  anil 
double  width  messes,  reel  and  end- 
fed.  Union  or  non-union  shop.  Box 
1021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET,  23  years.  Experience<l  jour¬ 
neyman  on  Goss  Urbanite,  Cottrell 
V15,  camera,  plate  making  and  as  fore¬ 
man.  Also  letterpress  and  stereotype. 
Age  44.  Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


GOING  OFb'SET?  Foreman  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  training  operators 
in  computer  use,  markup  and  pasteup 
wants  to  move  up.  Send  for  resume. 
Box  1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
Production  Manager.  Problems?  Let  me 
,  help  you.  Conversions,  union  con¬ 
tracts,  hot  and  cold  type.  Cost  con- 
I  scious.  25  years  experience.  Small  to 
,  metropolitan  <lailies.  Top  references, 
I  Box  1158,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE:  5  years  composing,  4 
years  editorial.  Newspaper  savvy:  hot. 
cold  type  kn:jwle<Ige  from  typesetting 
t')  ails  to  makeup  to  pasteup  to  presses, 
learneil  all  phases  first  hand;  now  top 
rei>orter,  columnist.  Have  inifative. 
ab'lity-  ami  very  hungry.  Will  start  at 
bottom  of  l)ottom.  Box  1143,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SPORTS  PUBLICIST  Corporate  PR 
administrator  seeks  return  to  college/ 
pro  sports  publicity  post.  Extensive 
s|)ort8  writing,  broadcasting,  PR  back- 
grounil.  27,  ilegree,  marrietl.  location 
open.  Box  1059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  -  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
seeks  corporate  or  asscciat’on  PR  or 
publications  i>osition  offering  growth, 
future.  E\i>erienco  in  similar  college, 
religious  situations.  MA  journalism,  32, 
married.  Box  1173,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  highly  quail- 
fied  sales  manager  of  major  supplier  of 
circulation  premiums  and  promotions 
seeking  new  affiliation.  Over  20  years 
exp**rience.  Ca!)able  of  selling  your 
I  product  or  service  to  all  management 
‘  levels.  Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Challenge  to  lAPA 


The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
has  faced  many  challenges  in  the  past  but 
for  the  first  time  it  is  going  to  hold  its 
annual  general  assembly  meeting  this  Oc¬ 
tober  in  a  country  where  a  real  threat  to 
the  free  press  exists  under  an  avowed 
Marxist-socialist  government;  where  the 
association  has  criticized  the  government 
for  its  pressures  on  the  press;  and  where 
the  president  of  the  country  has  in  turn 
criticized  the  lAPA  for  its  alleged  inter¬ 
ference. 

Some  members  have  expressed  their 
displeasure  at  the  decision  to  meet  in  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  Oct.  9-13  and  therefore  do 
not  plan  to  attend,  but  the  officers  and  a 
majority  of  the  directors  are  hoping  for 
an  impressively  large  attendance.  It  is 
their  philosophy  that  with  government- 
press  problems  multiplying  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere  instead  of  diminishing  the  lAPA 
can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  meeting  in 
countries  where  it  will  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms  but  should  hold  its  meetings 
any  place,  w'elcomed  or  not,  where  a 
demonstration  and  explanation  of  its  be¬ 
lief  in  a  free  and  independent  press  might 
be  effective. 

For  that  reason  it  is  believed  that  a 
show  of  strength  by  the  membership  is 
important. 

That  membership  includes  1,000  publi¬ 
cations  in  this  hemisphere  that  believe 
freedom  of  information  is  a  goal  worth 
fighting  for  and  preserving.  President  Al- 
lende  has  been  invited  to  address  the  as¬ 
sembly  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  views.  Some  lAPA  members 
fear  that  Allende  will  try  to  use  the  orga¬ 
nization  for  his  own  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses,  and  he  probably  will.  But  that 
should  not  deter  a  determined  group  of 
free  journalists  from  confronting  him. 

The  attitude  of  the  Allende  government 
towards  the  opposition  press  of  Chile  is 
not  the  usual  slam-bang  approach  of  sup- 
l)ression  and  censorship.  An  interim  re¬ 
port  of  the  lAPA  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  released  in  Miami  this  week 
at  an  Executive  Committee  meeting, 
stated  “it  is  clear  that  the  Chilean  gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  imposed  censorship  or 
tampered  with  the  right  to  publish  free  of 
undue  interference  .  .  .  however,  a  Chilean 
newspaper  which  condemns  certain  state 
actions  is  liable  to  find  itself  under  in- 
cieasing  economic  and  official  pressures.” 
They  include  legal  actions,  taxation,  ad¬ 
vertising  pressures  and  other  forms  of 
harassment. 

So,  Allende  will  undoubtly  assert  there 
is  complete  freedom  of  the  press  in  Chile 
because  there  is  no  censorship  completely 
ignoring  the  subtleties  of  the  government- 
inspired  pressures  which  threaten  the 
press.  It  should  be  an  interesting  meeting. 

The  press  picture  in  this  hemisphere  is 
anything  but  bright.  According  to  the 
lAPA  committee  “at  this  moment  there  is 
hardly  a  country  where  the  press  is  not 
subjected  either  to  the  frontal  onslaught 
of  its  many  enemies  or  to  severe  tension 
and  threats.  .  .  .  Even  if  practically  every 
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one  of  our  Constitutions  guarantees  free¬ 
dom  of  speech — w’ritten  and  well  as  oral — 
secrecy  and  news  management,  and  some¬ 
times  even  prior  restraints  as  well  as 
open  censorship,  are  the  order  of  the 
day.” 

A  “total  blackout  of  freedom”  exists  in 
Cuba  and  Haiti,  according  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  Paraguayan  press  “seems  to  live 
in  a  complacent  world  of  absolute  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  government.”  In  Panama  “the 
press  is  all  but  a  complete  captive  of  the 
government.”  Brazil  “has  slumped  again 
into  the  darkness  of  press  control  and 
suppression”  with  occasional  imposition 
of  press  censorship  and  imprisonment  of 
newsmen. 

“Peru  has  embarked  on  a  series  of  court 
actions  to  silence  the  remaining  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers.”  In  Uruguay,  a  new 
state  of  siege  law  threatens  to  stiffle  and 
muzzle  the  press.  Argentina  has  suffered 
a  setback  with  the  imposition  of  censor¬ 
ship  by  a  provincial  government. 

And  so  it  goes,  country  by  country,  with 
many  of  them  occasionally  resorting  to 
repressive  tactic  or  another. 

The  lAPA  committee  declares  “to  avoid 
further  deterioration  those  who  are  still 
free  should  lend  a  hand  to  those  who 
suffer  under  the  yoke  of  censorship  and 
other  restrictions.”  That’s  why  the  leaders 
of  lAPA  hope  that  the  membeiship  will 
turn  out  in  force  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

• 

Newsprint  usage  up 
nearly  8%  in  June 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  834,329  tons  in  June,  7.8% 
more  than  in  June  1971,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  report¬ 
ed.  Consumption  for  June  1971  was  774,- 
191  tons.  There  were  four  Sundays  in 
June  1972  and  1971. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1972  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  5,029,270  tons,  compared  with  4,713,- 
344  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1971, 
an  increase  of  6.7%  in  1972. 


Herbert  and  O’Connell 
return  to  Hearst  Corp. 

John  K.  Herbert  and  John  J.  O’Connell 
have  rejoined  the  Hearst  organization. 

Herbert  will  handle  circulation  chores 
on  the  international  level  and  O’Connell 
will  be  a  special  assistant  to  William  R. 
Hearst  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

For  Herbert  this  is  the  second  time  he 
has  returned  to  the  Hearst  fold.  He  start¬ 
ed  working  in  1938  as  a  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  advertising  salesman.  He  moved  to 
NBC,  then  in  1954  he  became  executive 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  and  in  1956  publisher  of  American 
Weekly  and  Puck  comics.  He  left  Hearst 
in  1961  to  become  president  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association  and  in  1969  he 
joined  the  John  A.  Lanigan  Co.  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Micro-Fragrance  Division  of 
the  3M  Co. 

O’Connell  was  previously  with  Hearst 
as  editor  of  Cosmopolitan  and  also  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly.  He  left  to  become  editor  of 
This  Week  magazine.  Most  recently,  he 
was  a  vicepresident  in  charge  of  commu¬ 
nications  for  Schick  Electric  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

Senator  Ervin  plans 
news  confidence  bill 

U.S.  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  North  Caroli¬ 
na  Democrat,  told  a  news  group  in  Char¬ 
lotte  last  week  that  he  will  introduce  leg¬ 
islation  to  protect  newsmen  from  being 
compelled  to  disclose  confidential  informa¬ 
tion. 

Ervin  criticized  the  Supreme  Court  for 
taking  “a  very  narrow  view  in  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  First  Amendment”  and 
said  his  bill  would  require  a  newsman  to 
identify  his  sources  only  if  he  knows  per¬ 
sonally  that  the  facts  are  true  in  cases 
where  the  information  is  necessary  to 
prosecute  a  crime,  and  if  the  information 
could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  recently  that 
newsmen  must  testify  before  Grand 
Juries. 

Several  reporter  confidence  bills  are 
pending  before  Ervin’s  committee  in  Con¬ 
gress. 
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If  you  own  a  V>l-P, 
we  have  some  good  news 


and  some  bad  news 


Expanded  models  accommodate  the  new  12-grid 
and  18-grid  V-I-Ps. 

We  also  offer  programmable  storage  for  up  to  32 
full  formats,  half  of  which  can  be  combined  with  text 
and  other  function  codes  for  automatic,  single-stroke 
perforation.  This  versatile  memory  system  accepts 
code  strings  up  to  96  characters  long  in  eight  key 
positions.  And  to  make  it  even  more  fle>  ibie,  each  of 
these  can  be  split  into  two  strings  of  48  characters  each 

With  all  the  special  features  on  our  MPM-6  it  just 
doesn’t  pay  to  wait  for  your  mule  to  die. 

For  full  details  call  us  collect  at  206-747-6960.  Or 
write  our  General  Sales  Manager,  Automix  Keyboards, 
Inc.,  13256  Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Washington,  98005. 


The  bad  news: 

If  you’re  driving  your  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  with 
anything  but  our  MPM-6  counting  keyboard  it’s  slowing 
you  down  and  it’s  costing  you  money. 


And  now  the  good  news: 

AKI’s  new  MPM-6  is  easier  to  operate,  more 
flexible  and  it  costs  less  than  its  lowest  priced 
competitor.  It  can  pay  for  itself  fast  in  terms  of 
increased  output  with  fewer  errors. 

For  example,  your  present  keyboard  probably  has 
an  automatic  last  word  delete.  But  only  the  MPM-6 
deletes  the  word  and  restores  the  line  length  counter 
and  in-range  signals.  All  with  one  tap.  All  in  about  a 
second.  And  the  32-character  visual  display  built 
into  the  front  panel  shows  the  operator  exactly 
what’s  what. 

The  MPM-6  comes  with  64  width  circuit  receptacles 
for  up  to  64  distinct  type  faces,  and  any 


6, 12  or  18  fonts  can  be  defined  for  on-line  f 
use.  The  first  six  are  included  in  the  price 
of  the  machine  and  are  i 

programmed  to  match  any  six 
faces  you  want. 


Get  the 
picture? 


The  Knoxville  scene  is  a  rapidly  changing  one.  A 
dramatic  development  in  the  downtown  area . . . 
substantial  commercial  and  residential  expansion  in 
suburban  areas . . .  plus  a  healthy  industrial  growth 
throughout  the  42-county  Knoxville  market. 

The  bold,  new  420-room  Hyatt  Regency-Knoxville 
places  Knoxville  on  the  international  convention  map. 
This  $10  million  project  is  in  addition  to  $37.5 
million  in  residential  and  commercial  construction 
under  way  within  a  five  block  radius  in  downtown 
Knoxville. 

Consider  West  Town,  the  largest  regional  shopping 
center  in  the  Southeastern  United  States,  which 
opened  August  2.  Nearly  80  stores,  an  enclosed  mall, 
space  for  4300  cars,  employment  for  3000  persons, 
and  annual  estimated  sales  of  $40  million. 

A  $15  million  Executive  Park  Office  Complex  and 
Shopping  Center  is  also  under  way ...  as  is  a 
$5  million  airport  expansion  program.  And  many  other 
commercial  and  industrial  growth  projects  will  keep 
Knoxville’s  economy  booming. 

Get  the  full  picture  of  the  rapidly  growing  Knoxville 
market  from  your  Scripps-Howard  advertising 
representative,  and  become  a  part  of  the  action  in 
Knoxville,  NOW! 


Represented  by;  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Chicago  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Detroit 
Philadelphia  •  Dallas  _ 
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